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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


TRAINING COURSES 1959 


Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 


“THEATRE IN ACTION” 


Week-end Course held in association with THEATRE WORKSHOP, Stratford, E. 
March 13th to 15th 


THIRTEENTH FULL TIME COURSE 


for Producers and Instructors in Amateur Drama 
at B.D.L. Headquarters 
April 6th to June 13th 


The object of this Course is to provide supplementary training for experienced 
producers and tutors in youth clubs, schools, colleges and amateur dramatic 
societies. It can also be used as a training course for the A.D.B. Examination. 








TW RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre 


King Alfred’s College. Winchester 
August 7th to 16th 


North Riding Training College, Scarborough 
August 28th to September 6th 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
King Alfred’s College, Winchester 
August 4th to 10th 
For Young People between the ages of 14-17 











Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 itzroy Square, W.1. 














TWO IMPORTANT PLAYS 


# oming this month 


The Long & the Short & the Tall 
WILLIS HALL 


This superb play about seven British soldiers and a Japanese prisoner 
of war in the Malayan jungle has had a brilliant success. Here are a 
few extracts from reviews: ‘Best since Journey's End.’ “The play ts 
utterly convincing. These men talk and bicker as soldiers really do.’ 
‘The most human and absorbing play . . . it introduced a dramatist 
with the master’s touch . . . a play that mingles humour and plain 
human nature so expertly.” “Willis Hall knows every inflection and 
nuance of barrack-roem talk.’ Illustrated. About 10s. 6d. 


Eighty in the Shade 


CLEMENCE DANE 


This enchanting play now running at the Globe Theatre provides a 
wonderful part for Dame Sybil Thorndike, which she plays to per- 
fection. ‘Clemence Dane has written a beautifully staged, delightfully 
dressed piéce d’occasion for Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson.’—SUNDAY TIMES. Illustrated. About 10s. 6d. 


Forthcoming Additions to the Drama Library 


Dandy Dick Beth 


ARTHUR WING EMLYN WILLIAMS 


In the last important London 
revival of this famous farce Denys 


PINERO 


Emlyn Williams’ latest play tells 
the story of how a young woman, 





Blakelock played the part of the 
Dean, and he has drawn on his 
experience of this to write his witty 
Introduction to this new edition, 
which will be most helpful to both 
actors and producers. 6s. 


about to marry, and her b>ther, 
on the verge of a great musical 
career, are prepared to sacrifice 
all to care for their backward, 
illiterate sister. 

About 6s. 6d. 


Write for a full list of plays and theatre books 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON wW.]! 




















tVANSD PLATS 


Now released for performance 

RIDE A COCK HORSE 

(S5m., 5f.) William Barrow 
THE HAPPY MAN 

(2m., 4f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 

(3m., 2f, | spr.) lan Main 
DODO IN LOVE 

(4m., 2f.) Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 

(3m., Sf.) William Douglas Home 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(5m., 4f.) Ted Willis and Richard Gordon 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 

(S5m., 4f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 


(4m., 5f.) Hugh Mills 
6s. net 


Future releases 
THE LOVEBIRDS Basil Thomas 
(6m., 6f.) Ist March, 1959 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER John Osborne 
(3m., 2f.) Ist April, 1959 
THE IRON DUCHESS William Douglas Home 
(6m., 5f.) Ist May, 1959 
DEAR DELINQUENT Jack Popplewell 
(Sm., 3f.) Ist September, 1959 


6s. net 
Copies ready but plays not yet released 
A TINE TO BE BORN 
(4mn.. 4f.) Warren Tute 
THE ENTERTAINER 
(5m.. 3f.) John Osborne 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— 


(5-8m., 5f.) Jack Popplewell 
6s. net. 


Please send 4d. stamp for complete catalogue 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 






































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include an important new release-—— 
DRY ROT, the famous comedy by John Chapman. 6m., 4f., 1 set. ““Here’s comedy. 


Here’s a hit.”” Daily Express. 


Also available: 


A STRANGER IN THE TEA. An Unusual 
Thriller by Lilian and Edward Percy. 3m., 
2f., 1 set. 5/6 


THE SHADOW BETWEEN. Play by Elizabeth 
Addyman (authoress of “The Secret Tent’’). 
3m., 4f., I set 5/6 


4 PLACE IN THE oo Thriller by Roland 
Pertwee. 5 m., 6 f.. 1 5/6 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’'s 
sensational success. Books are now available 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 
on approval. 

A PICTURE OF AUTUMN. Comedy dy N.C. 
wr | (author of ““Waters of the Moon”) 
6m., 4f., | set. A delightful family play, with 
plenty of ‘comedy. 5/6 


FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the 
author of the tremendously successful * ‘Beside 
the Seaside”). “A _ really lively comeny. 

The Stage. 4f.,4m., 1 set. 5/6 

BESIDE + ear SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 

3} m., 6f., | set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 
Dail) Maik Huil. 5 


RELUCTANT HEROES. By Colin Morris. 
3 f., 8 m., 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire 
comedy hit 5/6 

ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 


family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., 
1 set. 5/6 


WATERS OF THE MOON, By N. C. 
Hunter 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow a 
its own.”"— Daily Mail. 

THE BIG KNIFE. By Clifford Odets. an 
dynamic Hollywood stage and film success. 
8 m., 4f., 1 set. 


THE CRUCIBLE. The powerful drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 


THE MOON IS BLUE. The immensely 


successful comedy by Hugh Herbert. 3 m., 
i f., 1 set. 


A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. “Will rank among the 
major successes of the season”-— Daily 
Telegraph. 8/6 

GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley's 
ever popular gay success. 3 m.,4f., 1 set. 5/- 


THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
3 sets. 6/- 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 
comedy adapted — the Italian by Kenneth 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., | set. 5/6 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
, I set. 


Comedy. 7 m., 6 “A continuous 
scream.””—Odserver. 3/6 


* COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL ¥* 
Also availabie: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic 
drama by Barry Pheips. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MS. copies available.) 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., | set. 
(MS. copies available.) 

OUR WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4m., Sf., 
1 set. (MS. copies available) 


NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 
2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 

THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
3 f.,4m., | set. (MS. copies available.) 

HALF HOLIDAY FOR FATHER. Family 
comedy by re. ——_ Laughter all the 
way. 6m.,4f., . (MS. copies available). 


The above six plays are not yet printed but we can loan ca snc om copies 
for reading and hire a set for 





Forthcoming release 


Murder and Beside the Seaside). Available for production March Ist, 1959. “This is a 


sharp, cute detective piece.”’ Observer 


- 


| 
_ | SOMETHING TO HIDE First-class thriller by Leslie Sands (author of /ntent to 








LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
l including many new releases for the Summer Season. 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 

















26th Annual 


Welwyn Drama Festival 
WELWYN THEATRE 
15th—20th June, 1959 


ADJUDICATOR—HUGH MILLER 





Particulars from: 
Hon. Sec. Mrs. D. KOLKER, 
9 Mandeville Rise, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 











THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 


Principal: EuizaserH R. LIDWELL 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. 


NE of the oldest established Junior Academies 

offering a wide classical education to all levels 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional training in Drama. Music or Dancing Career. 
Subjects include Drama, Stage Technique and Elocu- 
tion. Seven branches of Dancing, including Ballet, 
“Cecchitte’. Music, Singing. All subjects are taught 
on professional lines. 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
Full details from the Secretary. 
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EASTER AND SUMMER | 
HOLIDAY | 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Chanticleer Theatre, South Kensington, London 
April § April 11 London £8/8/0 
July 5 — July 11 Leatherhead £8/8/0 
July 26 — Aug. | Leatherhead £8/8/0 
Aug. 2 Aug. 8 Leatherhead £8/8/0 
Aug.9 — Aug. 15 London £8/8/0 
Aug. 17— Aug. 21 (EVE) London £5/5/0 


Hostel accommodation available 
Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 
Professional Stage Staff 
These Courses can be enjoyed by all who are 
interested in Acting, Teaching, or Production 
whether beginners or experienced students. This 


is the tenth year of the Courses, and all age 
groups have been represented in the past 


Syllabus from: 
MARIAN NAYLOR 


6 THE KEIR, WESTSIDE, WIMBLEDON 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


Tel. Wim. 2161 














MRS. A. RAWLINGS 


Late Doreen Erroll Establishment 


FOR HIRE 
Historical Costumes of every description 
also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress 





Interviews by appointment 





58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri 2964 











Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 








For Hire 











REX HOWARD 


For Sale 





KUNG or WAIBS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 


12 Connaught Street, W.2 


PAD. 3600 











Summer Course 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


St. John’s College, York 


TUESDAY [8th to 
THURSDAY, 27th AUG., 1959 


The Course will include: 

Production and Acting, 

Costume and Set Design 

Basic principles of 
Speech and Movement 
Study of Drama 

Opportunities of preparing designs for students’ 
own productions. 
Demonstrations of rehearsed scenes and stage 
designs. » 


Expert tuition for experienced and inexperienced 
students. Those from overseas are especially 
weicome 


Particulars from: 
THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
166 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 





PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1959 


(Perthshire - Scotian) 
Directed by Kenneth Ireland 








(9th Season) 
APRIL 25 to OCTOBER 3 


THE WONDER! A VYoman keeps a Secret 
‘Susannah Centlivre/David Garrick) 
AN IDEAL THE 
HUSBAND SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (james Bridie) 

THE CONSTANT 

WIFE 


MADELEINE 
(W. Somerset SMITH 
Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
World Premiere of 
THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
An historical drama of the Borgias 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 
The Plays Produced by Peter Streuli and jo Dua 
Settings by Stephen Doncaster and Robert Weaver 
CONCERTS - ART - RESTAURANT 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SiX PLAYS” 
Send stamp for complete Season's Programme 
Booking at Theatre (Tei 233). and Agents. 


“Scotland's 
ra Theatre in the Hills” . a 














WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 


Barlaston, Staffs. 


RESIDENTIAL 


DRAMASUMMER SCHOOL 


16th — 28th August, 1959 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE 
IN THE 1950's 


Tutors: C. A. Scrimgeour, M.A. 
G. Axworthy, M.A. 
P. Shenton, B.A. 


Lectures on contemporary’ English 
dramatists, practical work in production, 
acting and stage designing; visit to 
Stratford, etc. 
Inclusive cost: 


Staffordshire students £8 8 O 
Others ry? £11 0 O 


Particulars from the Warden. 








Somerset Education Committee 


DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
“THEATRE” 


A Practical Course for the Amateur 
Actor and Producer 

July 25th to August Ist, 1959 

Mr. Duncan Ross, Principal, and the Staff 


of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


Inclusive residential fee 
£11 .0.0 


Closing date | 3th June, 1959 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Warden, Dillington House, liminster, 
Somerset. 

















DINEZY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 STUDIOS AVAILABLE FROM 2/- PER HOUR 
MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


4 Blandtiord St., Marylebone High St., W.1 
WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 





IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guiidford Street, S.E.! 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 


AT LAST! 
An up-to-date and fully-equipped 


THEATRE/HALL 
in West London 


The Philbeach Hall 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 


EXCELLENT STAGE. 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING. 


WELL-DESIGNED 
DRESSING ROOMS. 


REFRESHMENT BAR. 
* 
Hall Manager: 
MRS. DON KELLETT 


28 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5 
(Tel.: FREmantle 9659) 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPCT. Cottage drama for 
4w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
NEEDLES & PINS. For 7 w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
2s. 10d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 
LARK’S AISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








Luigi Pirandello’s 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
OF AN AUTHOR 


(in the translation by Frederick May) 


THE WINNER OF THE CRAVEN FESTIVAL, 1958 


THE WINNER OF THE SUNDAY TIMES TROPHY, 
1958-59 


‘excellent, fiuid translation Harold Hobson 
All Pirandello Scripts may be had from: 
FIONA GARROOD, !3 The Mount, LEEDS, !5 
There is a Pirandello Play to suit your Company 











SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 
“THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER | 


AND 


PERRUQUIER 


TO THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 


12 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 





—— ~——— a Ee 


STAGE SCENERY LTD 


SCENERY AND DRAPERIES FOR HIRE 


SETS FOR ALL MUSICALS, PANTOMIMES AND 
STRAIGHT PLAYS 


Send for Free Lists to Dept. ‘*D”’ 





13 SHORTS GARDENS, MONMOUTH STREET, W.C.2 
—— COVENT GARDEN 0388 —— 


And at LEATHERHEAD (3202). BRIGHTON (27554), 
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apparatus 


Spots, Floods — 
Floats, Battens 

Switchboards MAJOR Choke Type 
Cinabex Colour DIMMER BOARD 
Media Full details in our New 20-page 
Dimmers Brochure sent on request. 

U.V. Lighting 

Accessories 

Neon Displays 











1 A 
Y MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
F London Depot: 40 Parker Screet, W.C.2 CHA9I70 ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
Branches: Birmingham - Manchester . Coventry . North Shields : Glasgow 


~~ 








Seente Colours 


o 
Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproof Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics 

and Hessian, Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and 

all Sundry Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 
We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and you 
may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.), 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 


Recommended by the British Drama League. 

















\e eve 
ASTeE R mice? 


microphones 


FOR ALL SOUND REQUIREMENTS 


Model LFV/59. “Ful! 
Vision” Microphone for 
hand or stand use where it 
is required that sight of the 
user shal! not be impeded 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD., 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD. are designers and 
manufacturers of microphones for use in all 
departments of sound reproduction, including 
stage, film, television, broadcasting and recording 
as well as for educational requirements. A wide 
range of models is available and information about 
the types most suitable for your purposes will 
gladly be sent on request. 


ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, REGENTS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! Telephone: PRimrose 8844 

















| 
_B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Professional Department 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


Period Costumes for Hire from Largest Stock in the British Isles 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


Revues, Light Entertainment and Pantomimes 











Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 


Telegrams: History Lesquare London 


| (ESTABLISHED 1857) 








F. A. SMITH LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
18S Oxford Road, Manchester ! 


Period costumes for hire for Professional 
and Amateur Shows. also tor School 
Plays, Pageants, Festivals, etc. 





SPECIALITY COSTUMES DESIGNED 
AND MADE TO ORDER 





Send for estimate. 





FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 

HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 

wet SHOULD LIKF TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2768 EST. 1850 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 











BECK WIN 


THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham King Edward's (Aston) Grammar 
School 
ixworth M.S. Schoo! 
Kidderminster Playhouse 
Leicester Little Theatre 
Rugby Dunsmore Girls’ School 
Solihull Hobs Moat Assembly Rooms 
Solihull Tudor Grange Grammar Schoo! 
Stafford H.M. Prison 
Shrewsbury H.M. Prison 
Wisbech Grammar School! 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Ciement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 

















ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 
W Hicehal! 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 


{ 


- Sound Efiects 
| * 
All effects on one record 


by express post 
* 


Ring TEM 7484/5 


Bishop Sound & Electrical 
Co. Lid. 
48 MONMOUTH STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 








BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress. 
All periods and styles. 


MODERATE CHARGES 





25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 

















Telephone: 4791 


lames Fredricks 


Scenic Studios ~ SCENERY for 


Langford Road : 
Weston Super Mare all Productions 











WATTS-<CORAY 
easel 
-_ STAGE EQUIPMENT 


CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of New Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


30¢ OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER to 


Northern Agents for 


HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 





GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
i Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD +: HACKNEY - LONDON - €E°8 








Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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CATC 


OF 


CHISWICK 


tor 
SCENERY 


and 


DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 








For Stage Scenery 
stocked in ail 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians— Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD.., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue. 
London, W.C.2. reM 7521 








' 
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HALL & 
DIXON un. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 





19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930. 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 












































* STAR * 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
MUSICALS, REVUES, PLAYS 
OPERAS and PAGEANTRY 
LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 


HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonabie Rates 
78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.WA4 
Macaulay 6401/2 























THe BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 

REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE, 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: HiLiside 6373/6 


|| REDUCED | 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 
Value of Property 


to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days 
exceeding Lover Cover 


£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45 /- 

£1,500 40/- 52/6 

£2,000 45/- 60/- 


RISKS-COVERED 


. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 








For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 











STAGE CLOTHS 
CURTAINS 


AND 
DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


8 
PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


s 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 

PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 

COSTUMES 
* 
Also 
TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON—————-W..C.. 2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 











engineered 
lor 


double 


efliciency 


T 
BO 


Patt 123 Fresnel Spot £9.17.6 


Because of a large professional and amateur demand Strand have been able to adopt 
mass production methods for these popular lanterns. These methods, and the use of 
diecastings and pressings, provide even better finished products at a great saving in 
cost to the user. 

Thus Strand products engineered for more efficient production, give you more efficient 
and consistent performance. 





Patt 137 Flood and Fixed Spot £2.17.6 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 4444 
and at Manchester (Collyhurst 2736), Glasgow (Glasgow Douglas 6431), Dublin 


(Dublin 47078), Darlington (Darlington 67350), Bristol (Bristol 651460) and 
Velbourne. 








DER PANY EAN 


The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 
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A BIRTHDAY 


HE British Drama League was founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in the 

summer of 1919. Its first Conference was held that summer; its magazine 

DRAMA also then began to appear. There are several phrases applied to the 
age of forty. One, with special reference to matrimony, observes that the first 
forty years are the hardest; the second, once the title of an American best-seller, 
states, for the benefit of the middle-aged, the hopeful view that ‘Life begins 
at forty’. 


In the case of organisations with a social purpose, such as the League, the 
first phrase is scarcely relevant. It is the second span of life, which the League is 
now entering, which may present most difficulties. During the first forty years 
there is the encouraging sense of a new adventure and of new ends either swiftly 
or gradually achieved. With success comes the compliment of imitation. There 
are many ways in which other organisations have taken over, amplified, and even 
exploited the work in which the League was a pioneer. Its Festival, for example, 
has encouraged other Festivals by the score. Karl Marx stated, with doubtful 
accuracy, that the capitalist system carries within it the seeds of its own decay. It is 
far less doubtful that success carries within it the seeds of its own dilemmas. A 
League or Society is started in order to start things: when those things grow and 
are copied it must enlist new energies to promote new enterprise. 


So it can be said that the life of an organisation which has done its job well 
does indeed begin, or begin again, at forty. That is the position of the British 
Drama League. It could, of course, say that it has done the pioneering work to 
which it was dedicated and agree to sit back. But that, we believe, is not the 
mood of its members: they want to make the middle-age of the League as active 
and creative as its youth. To that end there must be new activities and new 
recruitment. 


The League is the only organisation which champions the theatre in all its 
worth-while activities. It resents and combats any idea that professional and 
amateur actors are destructive rivals. It encourages playgoers’ clubs which give 
valuable support to the professional theatre with their block-bookings and by 
encouraging young people to become theatre-minded. The League has consistently 
and often effectively, because it cannot possibly be charged with axe-grinding, 
supported the professional theatre in its campaigns against inequitable taxation, 


vexatious censorship, and the destruction (or conversion to other purposes) of 
theatre buildings. 


At the same time it has encouraged the amateurs to raise their standards 
and persevere with self-help. In many large areas there would be no living theatre 
without them. It has helped to destroy the idea that amateurs are only self-satisfied 
incompetents who are having fun with stale and trivial plays. In this push-button 
age when, thanks to ‘the telly’, never did so many get so much for so little, it is 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE and SIR LEWIS CASSON in ‘Eighty in the Shade’ 


by 
Clemence Dane at the Globe Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 





vitally urgent that people should do something more than sit round the family 
screen; and many thousands of amateur actors are up and about and doing it. 

What next? The League was an early advocate of Civic Theatres and there 
is plenty still to be done in that field. The National Theatre remains an empty 
site and a name without a home. The educational authorities have been made 
aware, largely by the League’s work, of the importance of drama as a preparation 
for life, as a source of pleasure, and as a mirror of our times, presenting the 
problems and stresses of our society with all the vividness and urgency of living 
performance. Bernard Shaw, an active supporter of the League and a vigorous 
speaker at many of its Conferences, described the theatre as ‘a factory of thought 
and a promoter of conscience’. It is all that: it is also entertainment. It quickens 
because it delights. Let us not have too much solemn praise of ‘cultural activities’. 
There is fun in the mental fight. 


All the League’s activities can be developed. A particular drive is being 
made to enrol and encourage young members. That they have talent was shown 
in the performance given by the Junior Drama League and televised on New 
Year’s Day. This brought in many new members. The Training Department is 
to be congratulated on what it has done for members of all ages and must be 
assisted to go on with its recruiting and instruction. The League owns a theatre 
library which is probably the most complete of its kind. Its utility can be brought 
to wider attention and the burden of its costs eased by new support. 

The scope of the League’s work includes the fostering of international 
relations. The Overseas Committee has important work to do and does it. With 
the much appreciated assistance of the British Council it helps in the welcome 
here of students from many countries who have theatrical interests; it has also in 
recent years aided the visits of American College teams who bring a distinctive 
kind of drama and a high level of performance. There will be a company from 
Texas coming to us this year with remarkable credentials. British University 
teams of approved standard are also helped to make their work known in Europe. 


But it is chietiy at home that the League has to assert the facts of its continuing 
vitality. There must, for example, be ready encouragement of the younger player. 
At the last Annual Conference the attention of dramatic societies was properly 
called to the need for encouraging young people to play the young parts and to 
share in the administrative responsibilities of a group. 

There may be a feeling in certain places that the presence in London of the 
League’s Headquarters makes the League remote from people living several 
hundreds of miles away. London offices are inevitable for a national organisation, 
but local activities are essential for a national vitality. London cannot creat these 
activities: it should be a matter of pride for local branches to give London a lead. 
In doing so they will add valuably to the membership by providing fresh attrac- 
tions and fresh fields of enterprise. 


The birthday now being observed. is an occasion for pressing forward and 
this must be done locally as well as centrally. Every branch, every member, should 
feel that initiative must be shown in their own areas by pressing on with the old 
work and devising the new. Life begins at forty. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


garde first. After certain tussles with 

the Lord Chamberlain’s office, in 
which it was dificult for an onlooker 
to decide which side was the sillier, 
End-Game, Beckett's own version of 
Fin de Partie, reached the Royal Court 
in a double bill with a new piece, 
AKrapp’s Last Tape, which most people 
found more appetising than the main 
dish. It is true that End-Game is un- 
commonly bleak and uncompromising. 
The scene a bare room in a dying 
world; the characters a blind, despotic 
cripple, a broken resentful slave and 
two senile gibberers stowed in dustbins; 
the theme once more the _inter- 
dependence yet utter loneliness of human 
beings— it seems to add up to no more 
than an ugly moan. And so in fact it did 
in George Devine’s production (done 
with the author’s ascetic help) and his 
performance as Hamm, the central 
figure. This was a good performance, 
but it lacked the one essential for 
bringing Beckett's fantasies to life— 
the ability to make language pulse, to 


[ seems only right to put the avant- 


manage the phrasing, the pauses of 


Beckett’s prose so that it takes on an 
extra dimension not so much of mean- 
ing as of feeling; the lack of this 
element in Mr. Devine’s performance 
was emphasised by its presence in that 
of Jack MacGowran as Clov, the bent, 
complaining, snarling, softly speculat- 
ing servant. 

Patrick Magee’s projection of the 
new monologue, Arapp’s Last Tape, was 
full of heart. Essentially, this is a 
kindly picture of an old man looking 
over thirty years of loneliness to the 
moment when he almost achieved a 
moment of intimacy with another 
human being, or allowed himself to 
think he did. Dismayed perhaps by 
this universal but undeniably generous 
vision, Beckett has hastened to present 


it in a setting of the utmost grotesquerie 
and squalor. Unshaven, racked with 
disease, hollow-eyed, filthy, Krapp 
broods over his improbable tape re- 
corder—outward and visible sign of the 
ceaseless repetitions of the obsessed 
mind. But that he made no distinction 
in his voice over the thirty years 
which had passed between the tape 
and the present, Mr. Magee marvel- 
lously ground out Krapp’s wonder and 
despair, his northern Irish timbre 
entering the heart through a strange 
singing croak. 

Next in terms of immediate interest, 
Tennessee Williams’s The Rose Tattoo 
at the New Theatre. To my mind 
this ranks with Summer and Smoke 
and The Glass Menagerie as among 
Williams’s best plays. Later, with Street- 
car and Cat, as the devotees call them, 
the scale enlarged but a strained 
falsity entered in. This portrait of a 
woman who mistakes the nature of her 
devotion to her dead husband, but 
who at last comes to know that what 
she needs from any man is the passionate 
fecundity he can offer, never gets out 
of balance. Sam Wanamaker deserves 
our thanks for struggling on the play’s 
behalf against the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, winning and at last bringing it 
to London, though his production was 
crude. Hutchinson Scott’s set, closely 
following the New York original, was 
claustrophobically hot beneath the 
clutching greenery of the Gulf Coast. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s choice of the Italian 
Lea Padovani for Seraphina was not 
altogether happy. Miss Padovani is 
clearly a capable actress; but she is too 
slim, too beautiful and above all too 
refined for this little peasant woman. 
Magnani in the film went to the other 
extreme; but a certain essential earthi- 
ness was missing. Mr. Wanamaker 
himself played the defensively clowning 





lorry-driver who reawakens her. He 
deployed his customary battery of dips 
and swings, cotton-wool moans and 
siren barks with vigour. His is a style 
apt to this character but tring to 
watch; Miss Padovani, on her knees 
in anguish before the statue of the 
Virgin, hunched in the misery of un- 
fulfilled desire in the stunning heat, 
or wary on the sofa as her strange 
admirer went through his courtship 
display, provided (though she rose well 
to her occasional outbursts) a point of 
repose—which, though welcome, was 
not quite perhaps what Tennessee 
Williams had in mind. 

Heat again, and languor and frustra- 
tion, in Errol John’s Trinidad tragi- 
comedy Moon on a Rainbow Shawl, 
which won the Observer Play Competi- 
tion two years ago. A scatter of shacks 
round a dusty yard; over their in- 
habitants looms the shadow of a slick 
middle-aged gombeen man. A once- 
famous cricketer has gone to seed, 
paying the price of outspokenness; 
young Ephraim, a bus-driver, dreams 
of England, and when the chance 
comes throws over Rosa and _ her 
unborn child; everybody’s prop and 
stay, worn, ageing Sophia clatters out 
her texts, reproaches and consolations. 
Earle Hyman gave a sulky charm to 
the young man’s desperation, Vinnette 
Carroll a salty attack to the old woman’s 
long laments. Frith Banbury’s leisurely 
production, however, displayed the 
play’s weaknesses—notably a poverty in 
the language, a lack of echoes and over- 
tones, which in turn exposed the super- 
ficial nature of a quiet and kindly 
little piece. 

This was at the Royal Court also; 
so was Willis Hall’s The Long and the 
Short and the Tal!. Here again was a play 
with its heart in the right place, which 
might have done well as a long one-act 
piece; filling out the evening it became 
commonplace. Isolated in the Malayan 
jungle during the Japanese break- 
through in 1942, eight British soldiers 
wait for darkness, talk, take a Japanese 
prisoner. Shall he be killed or not? 
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The question provides what develop- 
ment there is in the characters of Scot, 
Yorkshireman, Welsh boy, weakling, 
bully, etc. It also breaks the play in 
two by making the nastiest of them all, 
a Cocknev corner-boy, turn out to be 
the only one prepared to stand up to 
the last for humane values. This fellow 
gives Peter O’Toole a fine bravura 
opportunity; slouching, derisive, in- 
subordinate, mean and cruel, ragged, 
slovenly, cigarette-sucking, he sears 
through the play. But there is a mini- 
mum requirement in assumed accents; 
and neither Mr. O'Toole nor several 
of his colleagues had taken much 
trouble with theirs—or if they had, 
they should have taken more. A player 
called Kenji Takaki, as the Japanese 
prisoner, acted superbly without 
speaking at all; fear, hope, apprehen- 
sion and despair passed visibly across 
his wrinkled and apparently impassive 
face—glowed from his eyes, perhaps 
one should say. Lindsay Anderson 
produced with excellent control of 
pace but poor lighting—an unexpected 
failure in a director from the cinema. 

At the Westminster .Vo Concern of 
Mine showed us what might a year or 
two ago have been thought of as a 
typical ‘Royal Court’ play feeling its 
way towards the general public. Like 
so many young British writers Jeremy 
Kingston has, on the strength of this 
piece, a great gift for dialogue, nothing 
much to say and little idea of con- 
struction. But his first act was quite 
brilliant: a group of young students 
sample la vie de bohéme in a Bayswater 
basement, cluttered and grubby. They 
squabble and sulk some distance in the 
wake of Jimmy Porter; and unlike him 
are deeply respectable at heart. Comic 
irruptions by Lally Bowers as an 
affectionate aunt, gallantly wide-eyed, 
and Jeremy Burnham as an earnest 
medical student, kept the evening alive 
when Alan Dobie’s louring bully-boy 
of a writer could do no more. 

The last of what may be thought of as 
contemporary plays unfortunately 
lasted only a few days at the Cambridge 











Theatre—Denis Cannan’s Who's Your 
Father? Swift comic effrontery from 
Donald Sinden and Peter Myers, and 
a reflectively pleasing interlude from 
Newton Blick, could not win favour 
for a comedy which seemed to me to 


LEA PADOVANI and CATHERINE FELLER 


colour bar, confronted with the fact 
that his own daughter has fallen in 
love with a Negro, offers an admirable 
central character—and more than 


admirably John Slater played him, 
stocky, quick-tempered, kind when he 


in “The Rose Tattoo’ at 


the New Theatre. Photograph by David Sir. 


echo innumerable others—without ever 
achieving a life of its own in exploring 
our popular post-war puzzle of identity. 

In the flattest sense of the word Ted 
Willis’s Hot Summer Night at the New 
Theatre, is contemporary too—its sub- 
ject indeed highly topical. A_ trade 
union leader fighting to abolish the 
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remembers that his family as well as 
his Union is composed of human beings. 
The resilience, the sag and strut, the 
frowning concentration were all there 
in Mr. Slater’s assumption. But two 
major flaws took the heart out of Mr. 
Willis’s drama. First he confused the 
issue by switching his subject halfway 





through to the sexual jealousy of the wife 
neglected for the Union, and darkly 
disturbed by the young Negro; Peter 
Cotes’s production only underlined this 
error of judgment by making Joan 
Miller play this woman’s hysteria for all 
it was worth. And even more fatal, Mr. 
Willis’s dialogue lacked the necessary 
spark; it was lifelike, but it did not live, 

A well-made American boulevard 
piece for only two characters, William 
Gibson's Two for the Seesaw (the Hay- 
market), contained enough wry comedy 
and truth to human nature to serve as 
an agreeable vehicle for a newcomer 
from New York, Gerry Jedd. Small, 
dark and volatile, Miss Jedd skittered 
deliciously round the stage as one of 
those amoral affectionate waifs whose 
fate it is to give all they can and find 
it is not enough; not enough, in this 
case, for a middle-aged husband 
separated from but still deeply attached 
to his wife, and played with a slightly 
rigid charm by Poser Finch, who had 


some difficulty in banishing an inner 
wiriness at odds with his soft-centred 
role. The skilful technique of this piece, 


and its crisply-phrased dialogue, con- 
trasted sadly with the banality of 
Warren Chetham-Strode’s adaptation 
of a novel by R. C. Hutchinson, 7he 
Stepmother at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 
On the other hand lan Hunter, the 
embodiment of ineffable reserve, 
splendidly played, or rather carried, 
the dead-weight role of an upper-class 
Englishman also deeply attached to 
his wife—from whom, however, he is 
separated by death. Her successor was 
layed by a Canadian actress, Kate 
Reid, who offered warmth and what is 
called sincerity, but little attack; this 
desirable quality was amply supplied 
by Maggie Smith, an actress previously 
seen only in revue, who clearly carries a 
built-in knife edge. 

Another contrast: The Grass 15 
Greener (St. Martin’s), concocted by 
Hugh Williams and his wife, seems to 
me English light comedy at its best, 
serving up its laughter and mild 
insights with poise, represented by Mr. 
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Joan 


Williams himself, impeccably standing 
up and sitting down; grace, represented 
by Celia Johnson, unsullied even in 
transgression; the exotic, represented 
by Edward Underdown as an elongated 


James Stewart-type American million- 


aire; buffoonery, represented by Moray 
Watson as a schoolmaster turned butler ; 
and stunning extravagance, repress: J 
by Joan Greenwood as a highly dan- 
gerous friend of the family, cooing, 
croaking, undulating, ogling and mis- 
chief-making. All have their moment of 
glory. This is more than one can say of 
the rest of the cast in Hook, Line and 
Sinker, at the Piccadilly, adapted by 
Robert Morley from Le Mari, la Femme 
et la Mort by André Roussin. Mr. 
Morley has retained the French setting 
but made the characters inalienably 
English, and himself thunders through 
the evening, a tornado of familiar 
effects—gobbling, goggling, stammer- 
ing, sulking down into his chins—as a 
husband not easily disposed of by an 
avaricious young wife. The delicious 
Plowright, far from drowning 
her husband, was in effect drowned 
herself beneath the double load of an 
unsuitable part (could anybody less 
easily suggest a cheap little Parisian? 
and Mr. Morley’s bulldozing. 

Kay Kendall and Gladys Cooper 
came and rapidly went in a whimsical 
comedy which neither thei clear-cut 
talents nor the direction of Rex 
Harrison could save. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike delighted in a play specially 
written for her by Clemence Dane, 
Eighty in the Shade (Globe Theatre), a 
too easy-going domestic piece based 
not so remotely on another English 
theatrical family. Dame Sybil, as an 
octogenarian actress, swooned = and 
smiled, rallied and weakened, with 
marvellous precision; and she was 
splendidly supported not only by Sir 
Lewis Casson’s craggy confidence but 
by Robert Flemyng as her son, a play- 
wright mangué, and by Valerie Taylor 
as her understandably distraught 
daughter, her mother’s equal in un- 
bridled egotism. But this is another of 








‘THE LONG 


Theatre. Photograph by David Sim. 


those plays which might have had no 
little success thirty years ago, and to- 
day lack bite. 

The Arts Theatre scored a success 
with Richard Duschinsky’s adaptation 
and production of Hauptmann’s Der 
Einsame, which he rather regrettably 
called Garden of Loneliness. His direction 
extracted from a modest cast quite 
excellent performances—notably from 
Jane Griffiths as a nice little wife and 
Michael Atkinson as her highly intelli- 
gent, extremely stupid and _ priggish 
husband, an angry young man stifling 
in the aggressive provinciality of late 
nineteenth-century Prussia. 

Hauptmann reeks of undigested 
Ibsen. Just how much there is to be 
digested was demonstrated by the Old 
Vic’s production of Ghosts—Shakespeare 
being represented there during this 
period only by Douglas Seale’s fast, 
well-pointed Macbeth, in which Beatrix 


AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL’ by Willis Hall, the Royal Court 


Lehmann oflered a tiny, incandescent 
Lady Macbeth and Michael Hordern 
a rather jaded hero resembling, if such 
a thing can be imagined, a _ blood- 
boltered Prospero. Mr. Hordern was the 
villain of Ghosts, in more senses than 
one, along with his producer, John 
Fernald. The latter chose to have three 
of the characters—Pastor Manders, 
the crippled carpenter and his so-called 
daughter-——played as stylised grotesques. 
Some will argue that Manders at least 
can only be played thus, so »bsurdly 
drawn he is; but this I don’t for a 
moment accept. As things were the 
production was split in two. 

But the other half was so fine that 
one could take the faults in one’s stride. 
Is it still necessary to say that Ghosts is 
not an outdated play about hereditary 
disease? It is a play about a woman’s 
recognition of her own failure. Mrs. 
Alving’s husband was no great shakes, 





through to the sexual jealousy of the wife 
neglected for the Union, and darkly 
disturbed by the young Negro; Peter 
Cotes’s production only underlined this 
error of judgment by making Joan 
Miller play this woman’s hysteria for all 
it was worth. And even more fatal, Mr. 
Willis’s dialogue lacked the necessary 
spark; it was lifelike, but it did not live. 

A well-made American boulevard 
piece for only two characters, William 
Gibson’s Two for the Seesaw (the Hay- 
market), contained enough wry comedy 
and truth to human nature to serve as 
an agreeable vehicle for a newcomer 
from New York, Gerry Jedd. Small, 
dark and volatile, Miss Jedd skittered 
deliciously round the stage as one of 
those amoral affectionate waifs whose 
fate it is to give all they can and find 
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some difficulty in banishing an inner 
wiriness at odds with his soft-centred 
role. The skilful technique of this piece, 


and its crisply-phrased dialogue, con- 


trasted sadly with the banality of 
Warren Chetham-Strode’s adaptation 
of a novel by R. C. Hutchinson, The 
Stepmother at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 
On the other hand Ian Hunter, the 
embodiment of ineffable reserve, 
splendidly played, or rather carried, 
the dead-weight role of an upper-class 
Englishman also deeply attached to 
his wife—from whom, however, he is 
separated by death. Her successor was 
played by a Canadian actress, Kate 
Reid, who offered warmth and what is 
called sincerity, but little attack; this 
desirable quality was amply supplied 
by Maggie Smith, an actress previously 
seen only in revue, who clearly carries a 
built-in knife edge. 

Another contrast: The Grass 15 
Greener (St. Martin’s), concocted by 
Hugh Williams and his wife, seems to 
me English light comedy at its best, 
serving up its laughter and mild 
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Williams himself, impeccably standing 
up and sitting down; grace, represented 
by Celia Johnson, unsullied even in 
transgression; the exotic, represented 
by Edward Underdown as an elongated 
James Stewart-type American million- 
aire; buffoonery, represented by Moray 
Watson as a schoolmaster turned butler; 
and stunning extravagance, represented 
by Joan Greenwood as a highly dan- 
gerous friend of the family, cooing, 
croaking, undulating, ogling and mis- 
chief-making. All have their moment of 
glory. This is more than one can say of 
the rest of the cast in Hook, Line and 
Sinker, at the Piccadilly, adapted by 
Robert Morley from Le Mari, la Femme 
et la Mort by André Roussin. Mr. 
Morley has retained the French setting 
but made the characters inalienably 
English, and himself thunders through 
the evening, a tornado of familiar 
effects—gobbling, goggling, stammer- 
ing, sulking down into his chins—as a 
husband not easily disposed of by an 
avaricious young wife. The delicious 
Joan Plowright, far from drowning 
her husband, was in effect drowned 
herself beneath the double load of an 
unsuitable part (could anybody less 
easily suggest a cheap little Parisian?) 
and Mr. Morley’s bulldozing. 

Kay Kendall and Gladys Cooper 
came and rapidly went in a whimsical 
comedy which neither their clear-cut 
talents nor the direction of Rex 
Harrison could save. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike delighted in a play specially 
written for her by Clemence Dane. 
Eighty in the Shade (Globe Theatre), a 
too easy-going domestic piece based 
not so remotely on another English 
theatrical family. Dame Sybil, as an 
octogenarian actress, swooned and 
smiled, rallied and weakened, with 
marvellous precision; and she was 
splendidly supported not only by Sir 
Lewis Casson’s craggy confidence but 
by Robert Flemyng as her son, a play- 
wright manqgué, and by Valerie Taylor 
as her understandably distraught 
daughter, her mother’s equal in un- 
bridled egotism. But this is another of 
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those plays which might have had no 
little success thirty years ago, and to- 
day lack bite. 

The Arts Theatre scored a success 
with Richard Duschinsky’s adaptation 
and production of Hauptmann’s Der 
Einsame, which he rather regrettably 
called Garden of Loneliness. His direction 
extracted from a modest cast quite 
excellent performances—notably from 
Jane Griffiths as a nice little wife and 
Michael Atkinson as her highly intelli- 
gent, extremely stupid and priggish 
husband, an angry young man stifling 
in the aggressive provinciality of late 
nineteenth-century Prussia. 

Hauptmann reeks of undigested 
Ibsen. Just how much there is to be 
digested was demonstrated by the Old 
Vic’s production of Ghosts—Shakespeare 
being represented there during this 
period only by Douglas Seale’s fast, 
well-pointed Macbeth, in which Beatrix 


Lehmann offered a tiny, incandescent 
Lady Macbeth and Michael Hordern 
a rather jaded hero resembling, if such 
a thing can be imagined, a _ blood- 
boltered Prospero. Mr. Hordern was the 
villain of Ghosts, in more senses than 
one, along with his producer, John 
Fernald. The latter chose to have three 
of the characters—Pastor Manders, 
the crippled carpenter and his so-called 
daughter—played as stylised grotesques. 
Some will argue that Manders at least 
can only be played thus, so absurdly 
drawn he is; but this I don’t for a 
moment accept. As things were the 
production was split in two. 

But the other half was so fine that 
one could take the faults in one’s stride. 
Is it still necessary to say that Ghosts is 
not an outdated play about hereditary 
disease? It is a play about a woman’s 
recognition of her own failure. Mrs. 
Alving’s husband was no great shakes, 





FLORA ROBSON and RONALD LEWIS in 


but she withheld her love; and now, not 
all her love can help her’ broken son. 
All this Flora Robson, rightly very much 
the lady of the manor, tall and reserved. 
gracious and disciplined, made clear 
little by little, in spite of the hindrance 
of Mr. Hordern’s comic turn; but finely 
helped by Ronald Lewis as her son 
Oswald—not merely a grey tormented 
creature sinking towards madness but 


‘Ghosts’ at the Old Vic. Photo: Angus McBean. 


in his step, his glance and his voice a 
young man avid for life. Thus in their 
last dreadful scene together, as Mrs. 
Alving stands in an agony of doubt over 
the living corpse which cannot now 
even cry for the sun, Ghosts emerges as 
no mere nineteenth-century melodrama 
but a true tragedy, in which the flaw in 
Mrs. Alving’s noble character brings 
down her world about her. 











FORTY YEARS BACK 


By IVOR 


HAVE been trying to strike a balance- 

sheet of theatrical gains and losses 

during the forty years stiwe the British 
Drama League was founded. The gains are 
not directly aitributable to the B.D.L., but 
the League’s general influence has been 
wisely and widely operative to good effect, 
especially in the cases of Municipal Theatres, 
Entertainments Tax and support by Educa- 
tional Authorities. The League has been the 
useful ally of those working for reform of old 
practice and initiation of new. But this 
article is not written as League propaganda. 
It is intended as a detached survey of 
betierments and ‘worsements’. 


GAINS 


1. The Young Idea 


The young, or new and not necess- 
arily young, dramatist has much more 
encouragement to-day. There are 
awards, there are competitions, there 
are Arts Council bursaries. ‘There are 
some who say that this kind of thing 
does no good at all. The man or woman 
with a play in him will write it, learning 
as a playgoer to become a playwright. 
Nearly all workers now have much 
more spare time, usually including a 
five-day week, and can do their 
writing after hours. When St. John 
Ervine, for example, was working in an 
insurance office he wrote his early 
plays; he did not have to be lured on 
with bursary baits. The Manchester 
School playwrights, Stanley Houghton, 
Alan Monkhouse, Harold Brighouse, 
as well as Ervine, were not financially 
assisted or encouraged. Whether or 
not such awards are necessary and 
fruitful, the intending author of to-day 
does receive encouragement not exist- 
ing in 1919 and before. His market, 
though limited, is larger than it was. 

Then an avant-garde play had a 
chance only of a Sunday night pro- 
duction by the Stage Society or 
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another club of the kind. Now it gets 
the opportunity of production and a 
run of some weeks at the Royal Court 
Theatre or Stratford’s Theatre Work- 
shop in London, while the Bristol Old 
Vic and the better ‘Reps’ are more 
ready, and are sometimes financially 
encouraged by the Arts Council, to 
take a chance. The principal new 
dramatist of the Stage Society in the 
nineteen-twenties was C. K. Munro, 
but he rarely got more showing than 
on a Sunday night and Monday 
matinée before a private audience for 
his more serious work. 


2. The Censorship 


With his latest concessions, the Lord 
Chamberlain can hardly be called a 
hindrance to the ventilation of fresh 
and heretical ideas or subjects in the 
theatre. The Censorship does prevent 
reference to or exploitation of the lives 
of real people now living or not long 
dead. But that this inhibits a budding 
genius it is hard to believe. To judge 
by the language one now hears on the 
stage the old watch on oaths and ‘rude 
words’ has been very much relaxed. 
But I am not convinced that limitations 
on broad language ever seriously 
impeded a serious writer. 


3. Theatres Publicly Assisted 


Public acknowledgment of the theatre 
as a necessary element in the national 
way of life has greatly advanced. We 
have had our first new Civic Theatre 
(and a very handsome one) at Coven- 
try; Nottingham is certainly to follow; 


others may. Arts Council grants to 
‘Reps’ are fairly numerous and ex- 
tremely helpful. Municipal Authorities 
are to some extent using their powers to 
assist drama, and doing so without 
timid interference in the choice of 
work to be done. Here the climate of 
public opinion is far more encouraging 





than it was; it could, of course, be 
sunnier still, On the National Theatre 
front there is neither gain nor loss. 


4. Standards of Entertainment 

The new ‘musicals’, largely owing 
to American influence, are more adult 
than the old. The merit of the tradi- 
tional musical comedies lay in the rich 
talents of the Viennese and Hungarian 
waltz-composers and in the native 
music provided by such men as 
Monckton and Caryll; their tunes still 
live. But the stories of the play were 


trash and the dancing a parade of 


Show Girls instead of the highly 
skilled ballet-work now deemed essen- 
tial. Production is altogether more 
skilled and the disappearance of the 
Funny Man part is no loss, unless 
there are comedians of genius avail- 
able: nowadays the best are diverted 
to television. In Expresso Bongo, the 
satrical comedy lay in the theme and 
the performance, not in the appearance 
of a familiar droll relying on irrelevant 
comic business. 

Sandy Wilson’s 7 he Boy Friend, laugh- 
ing with rather than sneering at the old 
tra-la-la, said good-bye to all that. As 
West Side Story has confirmed, produc- 
tion methods have made great progress 
and the musical instead of holding a 
prosperous but puerile corner in the 
Industry of Entertainment is now a 
lively element in the art of the theatre. 


5. The Amateur Theatre 

Undoubtedly both quantity and 
quality have moved up. There is far 
more ambitious choice of plays, and 
especially in Universities and Schools 


the standards of production and of 


acting are vastly higher than they were 
forty years ago. That University teams 
should be invited to take a_ place, 
albeit in the wind and the rain, in 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Festival is an 
honour unthinkable in the past. The 
teaching of drama in Schools has 
recently recruited skilled and devoted 
practitioners, and the value of the work 
done is acknowledged by the Ministry 


of Education’s annual grant to the 
British Drama League. 


6. The Classics 


There has been much innovation, 
with larger funds available, in the 
production of Shakespeare at the Old 
Vic and Stratford-upon-Avon, and a 
much larger public, especially at Strat- 
ford where brief seasons in the Easter 
and Summer holidays have been re- 
placed by a season running from March 
or April to November or December. 
Actors of the highest lustre are ready 
to take part. 


LOSSES 


l. Prices 

Inflationary economics are not the 
fault of artists, but it is a very serious 
thing that in London the half-crown 
pit, which was the precious resort of 
the young and needy, has entirely 
vanished and been replaced by ‘back 
stalls’ at ten shillings or so. The shilling 
gallery, valuable despite its discomforts 
and remoteness, has gone too. It is 
much harder for the young enthusiast 
to do his play going in. sufficient 
quantity. But outside London the 
‘Reps’ are extremely reasonable in 
their charges. 


2. The Classics 


There is far too little scope for any- 
thing but Shakespeare. The historic 
English dramatists (this does not mean 
Sheridan and Goldsmith only) are 
hardly ever seen. But during the 
twenties the whole range of Elizabethan, 


Jacobean and Restoration drama was 


offered in London by the Phoenix 
Society on Sunday nights and Monday 
matinées. Production was often rough 
and rehearsal insufhcient, but the plays 
were done well enough and there were 
occasional performances of real bril- 
liance. Now this sort of thing cannot be 
financed at all. 

Production of the classics has become 
a field for the most gifted of the young 
directors, but at times it seems to be a 
field for producers’ exhibitionism. The 





play is submerged in ingenious con- 
trivance of movement, fantastic 
novelties of décor and needless elabora- 
tion of new readings. The League’s 
first Chairman, Granville-Barker, as 
tus Shakespearian Prefaces show, was a 
scholar as well as a theatre-man and 
cared immensely about giving us the 
dramatist’s intention. He was also an 
excellent coach of actors, which some 
modern producers do not trouble or 
are unable to be. 


3. Andibility 

Despite John Fernald’s defence in 
the last number of Drama of the diction 
in the contemporary theatre, I believe 
there is general discontent with the 


speaking of lines. Some producers of 


the classics do not sufficiently care 
about the author’s words: they regard 
them as raw material for their own 
cleverness in producing visual effects. 
In modern plays the fashionable ‘throw 
away’ technique has resulted in casual 
habits in the speaking of dialogue with 
the result that the dramatist as well as 
the audience are not getting fair play. 


4. Status of Writers 

Forty years ago and before that, 
authors themselves were ‘box office’. 
Once established, they were sure of a 
quick production for a new piece. Now 
with the possible exception of Terence 
Rattigan, they are not. They have to 
wait, negotiate and depend on the 
availability of star players. They may 
be kept waiting a long time. I trace the 
evil influence of the films here. ‘Pictures’ 
are sold on the names of the players 
starring in them. Hardly any of the 
audience care a jot about the author 
whose work is knocked about without 
scruple. This has been copied in the 
theatre where managers, producers 
and leading actors confidently assume 
their right and capacity to make 
radically important alterations. Un- 
doubtedly the status of the playwright 
in the theatre has declined; yet without 
him there is nothing and he needs far 
more consideration than he gets. 


5. Television 


Television has introduced the theatre 
to millions who knew little or nothing 
about it. Far more people may see a 
play of classic quality, ancient or 
recent, in one evening in the home than 
have ever seen it in a theatre since it 
was written; certainly millions more 
in the case of John Gabriel Borkman in 
which Sir Laurence Olivier appeared 
for ITV; certainly, also, myriads more 
in the case of The Trojan Women, and all 
components of the International 
Theatre Series which the BBC offered 
on Sunday nights a year ago. A great 
gain there. 


But the public’s ability to get so 
much (mostly of very different quality) 
for so little has gravely endangered the 
living theatre in many parts of the 
country. Moreover, Television is a 
voracious consumer of plays. ‘The BBC 
alone uses 150 freshly written’ or 
revived plays in a year, apart from its 
series of ‘series’. These are given only 
one performance. They may be seen 
by millions and that means that the 
new ones are likely to be dead for 
further use in the theatre and are 
immediately forgotten. The dramatist 
gets his fee, but that is much less 
satisfactory than getting his play known, 
liked, and yielding royalties over a 
period of years. 


Moreover, Television is creating a 
new kind of actor who never acts a part 
more than once and is quite unused to 
the reaction of an audience in a theatre; 
he lives in a world of cameras and 
microphones and has to scale his work 
down to those very intimate conditions, 
which is one reason for the inaudibility 
in the living theatre of which I 
complain. 


I leave it to the reader to set the gains 
against the losses. Members of the Drama 
League who belteve in the right relation of the 
theatre to the community must find much 
satisfaction in some recent developments : but 
there are the serious dangers that I have 
described. 
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GRANVILLE-BARKER & THE SAVOY 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


HIS year the British Drama 

League celebrates its fortieth anni- 

versary. The inaugural meeting 
was held at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, in June 1919, and few who were 
present could have foreseen the out- 
come of Geoffrey Whitworth’s vision 
and pertinacity. The League’s first 
President, Harley Granville-Barker, had 
already withdrawn from management, 
and although he was yet to direct a few 
productions for other people the Barker 
legend was beginning to take shape: 
the now familiar legend of a lost leader 
who deserted the theatre in his prime 
for a life of ease and security. By no 
means a life of idleness, however; it is 
something of an embarrassment to the 
censorious that he was still hard at work 
when he died. So, if we are bent on 
reproaching him, we shall find it con- 
venient to insist that the scholar who 
wrote the Prefaces to Shakespeare in retire- 
ment was but a shadow of the creative 
artist who put Shakespeare on the 
boards of the Savoy. The defence 
strongly disputes this, adding with some 
justice that it is no business of ours what 
pattern a man makes of his own life, 
least of all when that life is unremit- 
tingly devoted to the service of the 
theatre. 

These observations are prompted by 
the reappearance of the Prefaces in two 
handsome volumes incorporating the 
Princeton texts of 1946 and 1947.* All 
but one of the plays here dealt with are 
plays that he never produced: and a 
remarkable thing about the collection 
is that Barker’s ‘What I might have 
done’ has far more substance for 
posterity than a lesser man’s ‘What 
I did’. 

The photographic records of what 


*Prefaces to Shakespeare by Harley Granville- 


Barker. Batsford. Published in 
price 42s. each. 


two volumes 


Barker did at the Savoy tell us little 
more than that the shows were a delight 
to the eye; they do not explain why so 
many people felt as if they had never 
seen Shakespeare before. Clearly a cer- 
tain quality of mind was needed to 
accomplish that. And here the Prefaces 
are of some help. The mind revealed in 
them is in all essentials the mind that 
was at work on The Wiéinter’s Tale 
in 1912. 

To understand the Barker of the 
Savoy we must relate him to his time: 
perhaps the liveliest and most hopeful 
our stage has known since the Globe 
went up on Bankside. It is no illusion 
that those years before 1914 had a very 
special radiance. The sun of a new age 
was in the ascendant before the Vic- 
torian after-glow had faded. It was a 
golden age for planners of the better 
sort. Enfranchisement was their watch- 
word, rationalism their guide; for the 
furtherance of their schemes they looked 
confidently to the government of the 
day. For ali that, there was a good deal 
of unreason about. Labour was absurdly 
restive in the face of promised reforms; 
so were the women who wanted votes. 
So, after their several fashions, were the 
arts. One or two of the Post Impres- 
sionists in Bond Street were quite liter- 
ally trying to escape from their frames. 
At Covent Garden the Tsar’s ballet 
was arousing elemental passion in the 
bosoms of people who sternly dis- 
approved of the Tsar, and was thrust- 
ing its barbarian colour-schemes into 
our very homes. Reinhardt stunned 
and bemused us by his revelations of 
Teutonic power. Ragtime was subject- 
ing us to the first blandishments of jazz. 
In short, there was an exhilarating 
sparkle of irrationalism in the air; not 
surprisingly when all Europe was feel- 
ing in its bones that it was soon to do a 
very irrational thing. 





In this happy ferment of planning the 
drama was not forgotten. In thrall to 
the Censor, to the actor-manager and 
to the tyranny of the box-office, it was 
to be set free by a state-endowed 
theatre; that was the only rational 
way. And certainly there was nothing 
irrational about the young man whose 
meteoric rise to fame marked him out 
as the predestined head of such an in- 
stitution. Whatever limitations Barker 
had were set, I think, by his inherent 
rationalism. Mr. Gordon Craig has 
revealed that he found him anti- 
pathetic, and even the admiring Max 
suspected that he was all head and no 
heart. His youthful grace as an actor 
had started him on the road, his deter- 
mination (look at that jaw!) carried 
him on, and sheer force of intellect 
established him in a profession that 
was beginning to find a use for that 
commodity. For certain of the Upper 
Left were very interested in the theatre, 
if only as a platform for the dissemina- 
tion of their views, and they rejoiced 
in the Stage Society’s discovery of an 
engagingly young actor, author and 
producer who had a Mind. He was 
even amenable to Fabian doctrine—of 
which, I am sorry to say, there are 
traces in his earlier plays. Pending the 
National Theatre, no man was better 
qualified to initiate a compact little 
playhouse of the avant-garde. 

The Vedrenne-Barker regime at the 
Court is presumably a set subject for 
examinees in the history of the drama. 
They will hardly be expected to know 
by what toil, desperate shifts and self- 
sacrifice that ostensibly successful con- 
cern was saved from insolvency. It 
owed its four years’ life to the prudent 
pessimism of Vedrenne, to the abound- 
ing output of Shaw and, above all, to 
the genius and ardour of Barker. It was 
not long in being before one began to 
hear it said that under Mr. Barker’s 
firm stage-management (that was still 
the word) even well-known players 
seemed to give finer performances than 
they gave elsewhere. There was no 
question of the firmness, although he 
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was of course too young, and much too 
wise, to attempt a quarter-deck manner 
with his seniors in the profession, parti- 
cularly when they had come to him, as 
they often and gladly did, for less than 
their accustomed salaries. He held. his 
authority in virtue of a clear, cool head 
and of a sincerity that shone not only 
from him but through him. Gently, but 
insistently, he could induce in the 
dullest member of his cast an awareness 
that to fall short of the perfection he 
exacted would be an affront to heaven 
itself. And this quality in him, potent 
as it was when he was concerned with 
the faithful representation of everyday 
life, became a mighty weapon when he 
turned his attention to the classics. 

In 1912, after certain vicissitudes 
which included the failure of Charles 
Frohman’s repertory season at the Duke 
of York’s, he found himself in manage- 
ment at the Kingsway, and as secure 
as two popular successes could make 
him. Suddenly he spread his wings 
and broke free from the shackles of 
realism. He put on the Iphigenia in 
Tauris in a blood-red setting which 
owed a good deal to Reinhardt’s savage 
Oedipus. It was a significant gesture, 
although the rational mind remained 
firmly in control. That autumn he 
opened at the Savoy with The Winter’s 
Tale. Twelfth Night followed, and A 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream a year iater. 

He had done two Shakespearian 
productions when he was twenty-seven ; 
honest, orthodox and unassuming, they 
had made no stir. Now, at thirty-five, 
he emerged as the leader of a revolu- 
tion. There are very few of our modern 
notions about the stage treatment of 
Shakespeare that do not stem from 
those seasons at the Savoy. We could 
of course trace some lines of descent 
further back, giving due acknowledge- 
ment to old William Poel, who had 
schooled his pupil in the virtues of 
continuous action and a speech spoken 
trippingly on the tongue. But Barker 
drew on many other sources; he had 
no alternative, if on the opening night 
he was to win a public nurtured in the 





traditions he was seeking to destroy. It 
was not enough to destroy, he must offer 
something better; he was bound to 
shock, so he must charm as well. More: 
he must assemble from here, there and 
everywhere a new public, snatching at 
any floating vote like a candidate at an 
election. The Poelites could be relied on 
to rally round him, although their 
leader’s gaunt and dim reconstruction 
of the Elizabethan stage would not do 
at all; but the Craigites were placated 
by the massive pylons and bare expanses 
that were used instead. Reinhardt fans 
noted with approval a touch or two 
borrowed from the Deutsches Theater. 
Balletomanes were lured by colouring 
that even the Russians could hardly 
surpass. The folk-song and morris- 
dance fraternity were not neglected, 
nor the devotees of Dolmetch who pre- 
ferred a consort of viols to the band at 
His Majesty’s. The scholars rejoiced for 
the first time in an unmutilated text, 
and former Aabitués of the Court heard 
it spoken with the athletic utterance 
that Shaw had imposed. The hygienic 
whiteness of the setting and the absence 
of vegetation in the pastoral scenes were 
not, as some wickedly said, a sop to the 
Fabian planners; they were part of an 
endeavour to recapture the daylight, 
and the austerity, of the Globe. We are 
bound to admire the prescience with 
which Barker assembled these diverse 
elements; still more admirable was the 
creative passion with which he fused 
them into a unity that was as near gold 
as any experimenter could reasonably 
hope. 

Post Impressionist Shakespeare was 
Walkley’s phrase for it. And inevitably 
there was something a little strident in 
this challenge to the Lyceum tradition 
as inherited by Tree. Many old 
Lyceumites were no more partial to 
His Majesty’s than Barker was; but the 
new methods greatly disquieted them, 
and not entirely because they were 
resistant to new ideas. Irving, who 
could get effects with gas that were 
despaired of when electricity came in, 
had accustomed them to the soft 


radiance and massed shadow of Rem- 
brandt, a dramatically selective light; 
they did not care for the egalitarian 
brilliance at the Savoy, which seemed 
to them to take all mystery from the 
stage. The costumes they remembered 
at the Lyceum, authentic, sober and 
rich, had somehow belonged to the 
wearers; they had never felt, as they 
sometimes did at the Savoy, that the 
characters were in fancy dress, evolved 
for them by a designer of genius. The 
Lyceum, too, was a male institution, 
with a preponderance of males in front 
and a whiff of boot-and-saddle romance 
in the air; but the stage at the Savoy 
was as clean and tidy as a fastidious 
woman’s drawing-room. Above all, the 
old Irvingites were troubled to see the 
masculine art of the scene-painter giv- 
ing place to a strange new thing called 
décor. At the Lyceum a Noah’s Ark 
tree would have been an outrage. 
Make-believe was a serious business; if 
whimsicality broke in, what would be 
the end? They foretold an era of 
decadence. 

Were they right? Are we to hold 
Barker responsible for the odd things 
done by some of his successors, things 
that he himself would never have coun- 
tenanced? Fine-drawn as he was, he 
had a formidable virility of mind. His 
decorators covered themselves with 
glory, well deserved, but the play was 
always stronger than its trappings. One 
might detect in Norman Wilkinson’s 
gold fairies a too conscious effort to 
achieve beauty by blending the strange 
and the familiar, and his Wood Near 
Athens was distressingly epicene (he 
did much better at Stratford eighteen 
years later); but rarely have I beheld 
more full-blooded lovers, a superbly 
balanced quartette. There was no lack 
of manhood on that stage, and in con- 
sequence the women had something to 
play to. Ainley’s voice and physique, 
with Barker’s mind in charge of them, 
begot a Leontes that came as near 
greatness as makes no matter. More 
than the visual beauty it is the strength, 
drive and alertness of these productions 





that I recall, and how the verse was 


whipped along at a pace that kept the 


audience on its toes; also strokes of 


such tenderness that when one left the 
theatre one wanted to be alone with 
the memory of them. I choose at 
random: Cathleen Nesbitt scudding 
through the dance at the sheepshearing; 
the golden voice of Esmé Beringer bid- 
ding Hermione come down, and the 
breath-bereaving grace of the descent 
as Lillah McCarthy made it—and so 
on to Ainley’s ‘O, she’s warm’. Or that 
nostalgic moment in the supper scene 
of Twelfth Night: old Hayden Coffin at 
the virginals, and Arthur Whitby and 
Leon Quartermaine drunk, silent and 
a little tearful as they listened to his 
thin, sweet voice. There was more in 
that supposedly frigid heart than Max 
Beerbohm guessed. 

The war of 1914 brought ruin to 
Barker’s hopes. He really did see the 
things he had given his life to broken, 
and it is hardly for us to say that he 
should have stooped and built them up 
with tools that were not so much worn 
out as non-existent. He was a great 
spender, and by 1919 theatre costs had 
risen even more than theatre standards 
had declined. Only a National Theatre 
could have accommodated him now, 
and that vision had faded. Ought he, 
then, to have humbled himself and 
turned to Stratford or the Old Vic? 
Somehow one cannot see him rehears- 
ing six plays in six weeks, or tending a 
lamp in darkest London. Or should he, 
lacking the stamina of a Cochran, have 
courted glorious bankruptcy? Theatri- 
cal bankruptcies are seldom glorious, 
and in view of all he achieved are we 
not being a trifle smug when we suggest 
that he had not the dynamism which 
is understood to be inseparable from 
true genius? If he had died in the war 
his immortality would have been 
assured, As it was, he snapped the 
thread of his career, and confessed to 
no regrets for having done so. It is 
difficult to forgive a Roman who falls 
on his sword and lives happily, and 
usefully, ever after. 
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DOMINION DRAMA 


By JOHN ALLEN 


SPEAK of Canada, Australia and 

New Zealand, countries which I 

have visited, where I have received 
opulent hospitality, and which have 
stirred my imagination by the quality 
of their life and the extent of their 
people’s exploits. 

Walking for the first time through 
the streets of Toronto, Wellington or 
Sydney, quickly and superficially ob- 
servant, seeking out what is recognis- 
able, what is different, you find the tally 
pretty weli balanced. After you have 
talked and read and observed some 
more, the first impression is confirmed. 
These people have taken a large slab 
of England with them. When the New 
Zealander speaks of ‘home’ he means 
Britain. It is a moving revelation even 
for someone as unchauvinistic as myself. 

But on the whole neither the early 
settlers nor the more recent immigrants 
have faced hazards and uncertainties 
simply to transpose the British Estab- 
lishment to other parts of the world. 
Their efforts are directed towards 
creating their own cultures and their 
own ways of life, modelled on the 
better aspects of the British, but respon- 
sive to local geography and conditions. 
In Britain we underrate this consider- 
able effort, patronising or ignoring it 
consistently. 

When I arrive in these distant lands 
and try to measure their achievements 
in all the activities that comprise a 
modern state, the day is not long 
enough to contain my interests. But my 
present subject is the theatre, and I'll 
stick to it as closely as I can, though it 
is a difficult one to analyse because 
theatrical art is imprecise and involved 
in the whole social pattern of the 
country. 

This pattern is established in the first 
instance by what the settlers and immi- 
grants have brought with them. There 


have been religious enthusiasts seeking 
for spiritual freedom, and practical 
people of many different occupations 
seeking rather a kind of pragmatic or 
social freedom. (The immigrant can be 
at the same time nostalgic and em- 
bittered towards his homeland.) They 
have not on the whole included artists 
and people of the theatre, however anti- 
social they may be, because the theatre 
is closely integrated with society. 
Dramatists, actors, and producers all 
need audiences. They will not create a 
new theatre in the wide open spaces. 
So the theatre in the new countries 
is ‘liable to follow the most con- 
ventional patterns of development, 
with amateurs staging the kind of plays 
they staged at home and the theatrical 
industrialists building enormous theatres 
in the new towns and filling them with 
touring companies that have been ex- 
ported from Britain by other indus- 
trialists. One of my most bitter ex- 
periences in Canada was when I 
realised that in small communities in 
the prairies, surrounded by cowboys, 
Red Indians and buffalo (not to men- 
tion a million acres of wheat) I was far 
more likely to see the stupidest English 
farces than something fresh and indi- 
genous. 

Theatrical growth in the Dominions 
is made extremely difficult by the single 
fact of small populations and prodigious 
distances, let alone intractable barriers 
such as Canadian snow and _ the 
Australian desert. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that Canada is larger in area 
than the United States and has a popu- 
lation a little bigger than Greater New 
York; that Australia is only a little 
smaller than the States with a similarly 
sparse and scattered population; while 
New Zealand is the size of the United 
Kingdom with the population of one 
of the greater English cities. 





Air travel has done much to lessen 
the isolation of the Dominions, and 
even to reduce their own vast size. 
Geographically, Australia is an Asiatic 
country and New Zealand is no less 
than thirteen hundred miles farther on 
into the Pacific. But the aeroplane has 
brought them closer to the centres of 
European and American culture; while 
there is no doubt that an energetic 
immigration policy has brought them 
large numbers of fresh and enterprising 
people who have made an enormous 
contribution to their growing culture. 

I was inclined to criticise the Austra- 
lian newspapers for being dull, and 
those in New Zealand for demonstrating 
a parochial attitude to world affairs. 
But there is nothing parochial or dull 
in their theatre. In Perth I saw Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding; in Sydney, Beckett's 
End-Game, and Britten’s Peter Grimes, 
while New Zealand was reeling from a 
recent production of Waiting for Godot. 
Among the four plays that won their 
way to the Final of the British Drama 
League Festival were Murder im the 
Cathedral (which won) and Jean Genét’s 


brilliant but scandalous play Les Bonnes. 


Other observations—for instance, the 
superb quality of Australian and New 
Zealand bookshops (which in Canada 
are rather poor), and the number of 
people who subscribe to the Odserver 
simply to keep in touch with the Lon- 
don theatres—left me with little doubt 
that a kick of vitality in Shaftesbury 
Avenue produces an eruption of interest 
thirteen thousand miles away. Nor its 
there any doubt but that this lively 
attitude towards the contemporary 
theatre is fostered in all three countries 
largely by the amateurs who in Canada 
are led by the Dominion Drama 
Festival, in Australia by the British 
Drama League, and in New Zealand 
by the British Drama League and the 
New Zealand Drama Council. 

In recent years the Dominion govern- 
ments and public authorities have 
responded to the growing sense of public 
responsibility towards the arts. The 
most striking of recent developments in 


Canada has been the establishment of 
the Stratford Shakespearian Drama 
Festival and the building of a splendid 
theatre with two thousand seats. This 
was wholly due to the enterprise and 
vision of a handful of young citizens in 
the little manufacturing town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon - Ontario. Recently 
the Canadian government has stepped 
into the picture in a big way by forming 
the Canada Council to administer a 
considerable grant of money to foster 
every kind of artistic and creative 
activity throughout the huge Dominion. 

In Australia the Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust stands somewhere between the 
two, more of a Federal activity than 
the Stratford Festival but not so wide 
in scope as the Canada Council. The 
Trust owns a theatre in Sydney in 
which it stages plays and seasons of 
opera, sends out tours, and supplies 
producers, lecturers and adjudicators, 
The Seminar on Drama in Education, 
which was the reason for my visit to 
Sydney, showed a highly responsible 
attitude towards drama by the Adult 
Education Authorities. 

If at present New Zealand cannot 
boast of anything quite so elaborate, 
this is not because its government is 
indifferent. The final of the B.D.L. 
Drama Festival was attended by the 
Secretary of the Interior who spoke 
from the stage in the warmest terms of 
his government’s interest in New Zea- 
land’s drama. (It will be a great day 
when a British Minister shows any 
genuine interest in the arts.) When 
discussing New Zealand it is important 
to remember the youthfulness of the 
country. Less than a hundred years 
ago, and almost within living memory, 
the settlers were still at war with the 
Maoris. There is much to praise in the 
country’s achievements before we criti- 
cise its inadequacies. 

And what of indigenous drama? 
Reading the admirable Penguin antho- 
logies of Australian and Canadian 
poetry—with New Zealand soon to 
come—one realises that it takes more 
than geography to create an indigenous 





‘NED KELLY’ in rehearsal. 


literature. And the theatre, as I have 
suggested, has even greater difficulties 
to surmount. I suppose the most striking 
success in drama has been The Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll, an admirable play 
which the Australians have firmly 
nailed to their Declaration of Cultural 
Independence. In London we enjoyed 
its toughness, its guts, its virility. New 
York, more accustomed to these virtues, 
saw less to praise. To the Australians it 
had more than this. At its first produc- 
tion in the Elizabethan Theatre waves 
of enthusiasm, as it was described to 
me, swept through the audience, night 
after night, as people heard for the 
first time upon the stage the authentic 
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voice of their country, the zeztgerst, if 
you like. This is not to be explained in 
artistic terms: it is where art abuts upon 
anthropology and the group subcon- 
scious. The occasion was something 
like the first productions of Hernani and 
The Seagull. 

I missed The Shifting Heart, a play 
that was successful in the Observer com- 
petition, but I saw a verse play by Ray 
Mathew, one of the best of the younger 
Australian poets, with the most lyrically 
entrancing prologue since Pippa Passes. 
Yet distinguished writing is not enough 
or more would have been heard of 
Douglas Stewart's verse-play about the 
bushranger Ned Kelly. 





Why haven’t the Canadians produced 
anything of similar quality? Or what is 
more to the point, how is it that the 
works of Marcel Dubé, a young French- 
Canadian dramatist, have made such 
little headway in Europe? It’s five years 
since I saw Xone in Montreal and its 
impact is still ringing in my mind. Is 
it British indifference or Canadian reti- 
cence? There is no room in the world 
of the theatre for either. 

Finally a word about actors. The 
Dominion theatre offers few opportuni- 
ties for professional actors to act except 
in radio. Broadcasting is largely com- 
mercial which means it is highly pro- 
fessional. Far from the slickness which 
! would have expected, I have been 
deeply 
Australian and Canadian actors to get 
to the heart of a role quickly and 


sensibly. Free from any tradition of 


impressed by the ability of 


verse drama they do not listen to their 
voices but concentrate upon the sense 
of the lines and the reality of the 
character. There is a closer link between 
mind and voice than is often to be 
found in English actors. In a produc- 
tion of Hamlet in Sydney it was the 
English actor in the cast whose speaking 
of the verse was intolerably bombastic. 

In short, the artistic climate of these 
countries is enthralling. At a meeting 
of the PEN club in Sydney where the 
subject of discussion was the Australian 
theatre, contributions wavered with 
the greatest uncertainty between the 
jocular and the dedicated. The stan- 
dards of Australian criticism were in 
the balance. Never have I been so 


conscious of a theatrical culture in the 
making. If you would rather sow than 
reap, Broken Hill and Uranium City 
are waiting. 


TAPE RECORDING 
AND THE AMATEUR ACTOR 


By ROGER ASLIN 


Technical Manager, Sound News Productions) 


SUPPOSE that we have all been toa 
theatre and had our ears assaulted 
by a distorted noise coming from 
the auditorium loudspeakers in lieu of 
an orchestra, or by some faint muffled 
sound coming from backstage that is 
supposed to be a car arriving. Believe 
it or not, it really i possible to 
produce a sound bearing some relation 
to the original. The way to do it is to 
use a tape recorder. 
There are great advantages in using 
a tape recorder for sound effects and 
music. First, tape recordings may be 
replayed any number of times without 
loss of quality, whereas our expensive 
long-playing records soon develop 
clicks and other noises. So the car 
mentioned earlier will not be accom- 
panied by the local council’s steam- 
roller! Nor need you turn the treble 


control right down in an effort to 
disguise the steamroller. All that should 
be heard from the tape is a very faint 
hiss which does not mar the effect. 

Professional record players are 
equipped with a mechanism to lower 
the pickup into any selected groove, 
but amateurs are not so fortunate; they 
have to struggle along with an ordinary 
record player and pray that the pickup 
comes down where they want it. The 
use. of tape eliminates the uncertainty, 
for tape can be cut so that an effect or 
piece of music can be made to start 
exactly where you want it. 

It is only right to point out the 
possible disadvantages in using tape 
recorders for music and effects. Some 
skill is required to prepare the tape 
before the show by editing, and some 
people will not want to cut a reel of 





tape costing 35s. though it can always 
be joined up again afterwards. Then 
there is the expense of a recorder that 
is suitable for use in amateur dramatics; 
I shall be dealing with the actual 
machine later. To justify an outlay of 
£70 or £80 it is necessary to find as 
many uses for a recorder as possible. 

Rehearsal is one instance. On hearing 
a play-back of a rehearsal or read- 
through any mistakes become obvious. 
By recording the other actors’ lines 
and ‘leaving blank tape for your own, 
you can even rehearse your own lines 
in the privacy of your home. If your 
drama group is taking part in a contest, 
it can be very valuable to record the 
comments of the adjudicator for play- 
back after the contest is over. 

One less obvious use of a recorder, 
one with very exciting possibilities, is 
that it opens up the field of radio 
drama. Your drama group may decide 
to experiment in the “Theatre of the 
Mind’ as it has been called. In sound 
only, you are no longer tied down to 
the stage set, but can roam about at 
will. A number of drama groups use 
tape recorders; so perhaps there will 
soon be serious efforts in this field on an 
amateur basis. As a development of 
this idea it is easy to see that a regular 
exchange of plays could take place 
between groups. But I do not suggest 
this as an alternative to the live theatre; 
far from it. Few drama groups can put 
on all the plays they want to, so radio 
drama can be a parallel activity. 

Before dealing with the type of tape 
recorder most suitable for the uses 
mentioned, it would be helpful to run 
briefly over what is involved in making 
a recording. First, a microphone is 
required to convert sound waves into 
electrical signals. These are amplified 
in the recorder and fed to the recording 
head which magnetises the tape moving 
past the recording head in proportion 
to the original sound. The tape itself 
consists of a narrow plastic strip (} in. 
wide) which is coated with a fine 
magnetic powder. After the recording 
has been made it is wound back to the 
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start and then replayed. The tiny mag- 
netic signals on the tape are picked up 
by the head and after amplification are 
fed to the loudspeaker. Very simply, 
that is how a tape recorder works. 
Just as there are several speeds for 
playing records so there are several 
speeds for tape. However, unlike 
records, the tape speed has a direct 
effect on the quality of reproduction. 
Below is a table showing the tape speed 
and the use of the speed. 
15-in. per sec.: professional use 
74-in. per sec.: good music, excellent 
speech 
34-in. per sec.: 


fair music, good speech 
lf-in. per sec.: 


adequate speech only 

Examination of the results obtainable 
at each speed shows that for stage work 
(effects and so on) a speed of 7}-in. 
sec. will be required, and for rehearsal 
use where quality is not so important a 
speed of 3j-inch sec. is useful. For a 
given length of tape, of course, halving 
the recording speed doubles the length 
of playing time. If the tape is not going 
to be edited, playing time at any speed 
can be doubled because the recording 
head is arranged so that the recording 
is only done on half the tape at one 
time, so when the end of the tape is 
reached the spools can be turned over 
and the other half of the tape is ready 
for use. Obviously if both halves or 
tracks as they are called are used, then 
editing cannot be carried out, for to 
cut one track would mean that the 
other was also cut. 

To cater for various playing times, 
tape is marketed in five reel sizes. Not 
all recorders can take the two largest 
sizes, which is a point to bear in mind 
when deciding what machine to buy. 
Below is a table to show the main reel 
sizes and the corresponding playing 
time using one track only. ‘Long 
Playing’ tape is also available and 
gives an increase of 50 per cent in time. 

3-in. reel: 44 mins. approx. 
5-in. reel: 15 mins. approx. 
5}-in, reel: 23 mins. approx. 
7-in. reel: 30 mins. approx. 
8}-in. reel: 45 mins. approx. 
Speed 7}-in. per sec. 
From the above it can be seen that a 





S}-inch reel with L.P. tape giving 
thirty minutes playing time for one side 
is a very popular choice. 

Let us now deal with the facilities 
required in the recorder. I have shown 
that the speeds of 74 and 3} are both 
useful and a number of machines are 
available with both these speeds. With 
the higher speeds more tape is required 
and so a machine that can take 7-inch 
reels or even 8}-inch reels is very 
handy to get the maximum continuous 
recording time. A thing to remember 
here is that there is a great deal of 
first-class music available on tape at 
74-inch sec. on 7-inch reels. 

Sometimes the machine will be used 
in places where there is already a 
loudspeaker system; so ability to con- 
nect the output of the recorder to a 
public address amplifier is often 
required. Most machines provide a 
socket for this. On the other hand it 
will often be mecessary to use the 


actual machine amplifier so it should 
have enough power in hand to do this, 
and be able to supply an extension 
loudspeaker which can be placed either 


backstage for sound effects or by the 
footlights for addressing the audience. 

One often has to operate the recor- 
der at some distance from the mains 
supply; so when you buy it, have an 
extension cable as well. And do not 
forget the microphone cable; this 
should also be of good length. Certain 
types of microphone cannot be used 
with long cables; therefore when buy- 
ing a tape recorder, make sure that the 
microphone can be used at some distance 
from the machine. 

Finally we come to the mechanics of 
the machine. What is needed is a 
system that will transport the tape at a 
constant speed past the recording head. 
Some recorders have very simple 
mechanics whereas some have very 
ingenious mechanisms which automati- 
cally reverse the direction of the tape 
when the end of the reel is reached; 
this saves you having to turn the tape 
over to play the other track. I won't 
say which is better, but remember that 
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for a given price more care can be 
taken in the manufacture of a simple 
mechanism than a complex one. Un- 
fortunately you cannot buy a cheap 
recorder giving trouble-free service and 
all the facilities required. A compromis2 
has to be made, and if you want a good 
all-round machine I am afraid it will 
cost you about {/ 80. 

Finally there are now a great number 
of tape recording clubs which will 
gladly give any possible help to pro- 
spective purchasers of tape equipment. 
Why jnot contact your local club and 
discuss the matter with them? The 
Federation of British Tape Recording 
Clubs (48 Holbrook Lane, Coventry) 
has a list of every club in the country 
and will be very glad to give you the 
address of the nearest. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 


In her review of the International Theatre 
Annual in your Winter 1958 number, Janet 
Leeper refers to my remarks about the Moscow 
Art Theatre: ‘J. W. Lambert writes at length 
about their visit, but as to his charge of 
‘tampering with the text’ of The Three Sisters, 
this change was sanctioned by Chekhov him- 
self and what we were seeing was a faithful 
recreation of a period performance, a museum 
piece if you will, but what a museum! The 
producer, Josif Rayevski, told me he was at 
pains to produce the play with new young 
actresses exactiy as it had been done by 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko in 1940 .. . 

If Mrs. Leeper would care to glance at 
what I said about The Three Sisters in your 
Autumn 1958 number, she will find the 
following, apropos the ending: 

‘I know that this has been defended by the 
producer on the grounds that Stanislavsky 
persuaded Chekhov to agree to it; but this 
proves, if anything, only that Chekhov was 
weak and Stanislavsky strong, not for the 
first time, or the last.’ 

I did not refer to Mr. Rayevski'’s widely 
publicised defence of his methods in Inter- 
national Theatre Annual because he had not made 
it when I wrote; and alas, despite Chekhov, 
Stanislavski, Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, Rayev- 
ski and Mrs. Leeper, I cannot revise my view 
that the end of The Three Sisters as done at 
present—-and for the last fifty years—is 
ineffective to the point of absurdity, and quite 
false to the play. 

Yours faithfully, 
|]. W. Lampert 


, 


London. 





THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Fashion and Habit 


Dress and Undress dy Iris Brooke. Methuen. 
30s. Historical Costumes of England >) 
Nancy Bradfield. Harrap. 28s. 

So many books on English costume have 
appeared in the course of the last few decades 
that it must be increasingly difficult for their 
compilers to find anything original to say, or 
a new way of saying what has been said 
before and yet must be said all over again 
for the sake of completeness. Accordingly it 1s 
all to the credit of Miss Brooke and Miss 
Bradfield that each has been able to put 
something into her book that strikes us as 
new, interesting and worth examination. 

Take Miss Brooke first. Choosing as her 
theme a bare century and a half, from the 
Restoration to the end of the eighteenth 
century, she has examined the available 
evidence for the variations not only of fashion 
but of habit, not only the grande toilette worn 
at formal functions but the engaging makeshifts 
that served for unofhcial wear about the house, 
in the dressing-room and sometimes, it would 
seem, even in the street. Contemporary com- 
ments are varied and valuable; satirists, 
diarists and assiduous letter-writers have all 
been drawn upon, often with the most enter- 
taining results. We cannot but be grateful to 


Miss Brooke for printing what is presumably 
the complete text of Mary Evelyn’s Voyage to 
Maryland; or the Ladies’ Dressing-Room, and the 


prose ‘Fop-dictionary’ that came as explana- 


tory appendix to that long, technical and 
ribald poem. Its authoress died in 16085, so her 
work may be taken as illustrating, in full and 
disillusioning detail, the fashions, follies and 
exaggerations of polite society in the last years 
of Charles II, and the flippant dictionary at 
the end is a valuable guide through the 
mysteries of technical nomenclature. 

Comments on the make and wear of male 
and female dress in the succeeding century are 
provided not only by well-known satirists like 
Addison and Ned Ward, or gossip-mongers 
like Horace Walpole, but by less familiar 
commentators. Valuable indeed are the letters 
in which Mrs. Pendarves, round about the 
middle of the century, describes the functions 
she has attended and the dresses worn by 
herself and certain of her fellow-guests. Stays, 
hoops, pads, petticoats and panniers are passed 
in review before us from the pages of those 
indefatigable correspondents or from the 
popular journalism of the time, and we are 
given plenty of scope for the exercise of the 
imagination by detailed descriptions of the 
embroidery on petticoat or gown 

Less praiseworthy, perhaps, is the irrespon- 
sibility with which the authoress has handled 
these examples. Fascinating as they are in 
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themselves, they would be still more useful if 
we were told a little more about them, or were 
given a reference or two so that we could find 
out more if we so desired. If the examples are 
not in fact drawn from unpublished material 
and a good many of them, at least, are not 
either an indication of the source, or a biblio- 
graphy at the beginning or end of the book, 
seems to be needed if they are to be assessed 
at their full value. In the same way, the 
illustrations would be useful as well as decora- 
tive if they were more fully endowed with 
dates, sources and even names, but it is not 
very helpful to fill a page with details copied 
from a famous Hogarth engraving, label it 
‘wigs’ with a date (a year out, incidentally) 
and give no indication which of the examples 
are purely fashionable and which legal, pro- 
fessional or episcopal. There is a suggestion of 
wishful thinking, too, in some of the more 
dogmatic pronouncements. The fact that 
Pepys, in October 1661, put on a ‘waistcoat’ (a 
word commonly used in the early seventeenth 
century to denote a short body-garment) is 
hardly justification for the conclusion that by 
that time ‘the long coat and waistcoat were 
already in vogue’, when the evidence of 
Pepys himself and of other people places the 
introduction of that fashion almost exactly five 
years later—and even then Pepys calls the 
garment not a ‘waistcoat’ but a ‘vest’, as 
tailors do to-day. Similarly, one may hesitate 
to accept Mary Evelyn’s poem as evidence 
that the tall cap-fronts of triple-tiered lace, 
normally associated with the last decade ol 
the century, were to be found in the days of 
Charles Il. Collation of the poem with the 
‘Fop-dictionary’ at the end (itself a fascinating 
pastime) shows that Miss Evelyn was des- 
cribing elaborate, wired-up erections of false 
hair, over and behind which, in due course, 
the lace ‘pinner’ was draped, in a fashion 
which Miss Brooke has clearly and expressively 
described on pages 19 and 20 of her book. It 
is this, not the later fashion of the stiffened 
cap-front itself, that the poetess designates by 
name ‘commode’ though the word has been 
extended in later years to cover a_ wider 
variety of meanings, sartorial and otherwise. 
Miss Bradfield in her turn lays down the law, 
now and then, with perhaps rather more 
certainty than the evidence warrants. Her 
statement that the Normans wore ‘shorts’ and 
her illustration of such a garment, would 
appear to be basea on a misinterpretation of 
the Bayeux Tapestry (to give that excellent 
piece of needlework its most familiar name), 
but she cites no evidence to support it. Some 
other rather questionable statements occur here 
and there, especially in the Glossary, where 
we are told that the gypon was ‘renamed the 


doublet in 1461’ (Query, by whom?), a 











gorget appears as ‘the cape part of the hood 
that covered the shoulders’ and a queue is a 
‘small wig with the sides fluffed or curled, 
having the long ends tied at the back with a 
large bow’. Here is the tail trying to wag the 
dog——or the wig—with a vengeance! Such un- 
orthodox interpretations need rather more in 
the way of corroboration if we are to accept 
them in the place of those more usually given. 

Where the book is really useful is im its 
detailed summary of the fashions of the last 
hity years. Here again one cannot accept all the 
statements-—the introduction of ‘midnight blue’ 
for men’s evening dress occurred far earlier than 
1949-—and it is surprising to find knicker- 
bockers never mentioned and ‘plus-fours’ taken 
as a serious tailoring term instead of a collo- 
quia! nickname based on a golf-handicap, but 
we must be grateful for any work that gives so 
many dated illustrations of the different modes 
that have risen, flourished and passed with 
such rapidity that mere memory finds a 
difficulty in ascribing any one of them correctly 
to the year of its inception. 


MARTIN HOLMES 
Theatre Men 


Ira Aldridge: the Negro Tragedian »))y 
Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock. Rockliff. 35s. 
J. B. Priestley 6y David Hughes. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 21s. Stars in My Hair by Reginald 
Denham. Werner Laurie. 21s. The Mantle of 
Harlequin by Hilton Edwards. Progress House, 
Dublin. 18s. 

Paul Robeson is the Othello of the current 


Stratford-upon-Avon Festival; 7itus Andronicus, 
once Shakespeare's forgotten play, has bur- 
geoned in the theatre 
concréte); Shakespeare in English has 


to the notes of musique 
been 
resoundingly successful in Leningrad and 
Moscow. There is no need to relate any book 
review to events of the moment-—insistence on 
topicality can be tiresome—-but I mention these 
facts to show that Ira Aldridge, as a subject for 
biography, is by no means so remote as one 
might think. Aldridge, who was born in New 
York in 1807, and who died sixty years later in 
Poland, was the first Negro to play the major 
white Shakespearian parts: a man, resolutely 
theatre-minded, who was determined to act, 
and who triumphed at last after much drud- 
gery in Britain and a fight against colour 
prejudice and professional jealousy. 

He made his greatest impact upon Con- 
tinental audiences, those especially in Czarist 
Russia where he was lucky enough to have 
been observed by Théophile Gautier acting 
Othello and Lear in St. Petersburg (1858). 
Gautier described Aldridge in his Voyage en 
Russie, and the passage has been for years the 
sole omission from the American rendering of 
Gautier’s complete works. The Frenchman 
thought that Aldridge was an extremely 
talented player—in spite of such a make-up 
as he wore for Lear: ‘A flesh-coloured head- 
piece of papier maché, from which hung some 
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silvery locks of hair, covered his woolly thatch 
and came down almost to his eyebrows like a 
helmet; an addition of wax filled in the corners 
of his flat nose. A thick coat of grease paint 
covered his black cheeks, and a great white 
beard enveloped the rest of his face and came 
came down over his chest. The transformation 
was complete.’ Gautier thought him, on the 
whole, better as Lear than Othello. 

Clearly a man of forcible character and 
matching skill, Aldridge had acted Aaron in 
Titus Andronicus during 1852 at the Britannia, 
Hoxton: the engraving of the daguerreotype 
is familiar. We find from Mr. Marshall and 
Miss Stock that the actor, adapting the play 
himself, turned Aaron into a ‘lofty and noble 
character’, Tamora (according to contem- 
porary report) being ‘a chaste though decidedly 
strong-minded female; her connection with 
the Moor appears to be of a legitimate des- 
cription’. This book, documented amply and 
freshly and written with real enthusiasm, 
restores to general knowledge a figure who 
needed to be known better. 

J. B. Priestley is a natural man of the theatre 
whose fame will long outlive any temporary 
setback. This is not a very generous age; its 
grapes can be sour, and many of us tire of 
seeing a writer of Priestley’s quality reviewed 
with grudging sulkiness. Sometimes it reminds 
us of the music Mr. Smeeth heard at Queen's 
Hall: ‘Like having thin wires pushed into your 
ears Very tall thin people sat about 
drinking quinine’. We have all grumbled at 
Priestley now and then, for he is a man of 
vigorous opinion; but few, I would have 
said, could seriously deny his diversity, his 
humanity, and the richness of his inquiring 
mind. David Hughes now discusses him in 
‘an informal study’ as one would wish him 
to be discussed, with appreciative ease and 
without a flicker of comic condescension. Here 
is one man’s zestful view of the novelist, the 
essayist, the dramatist, the literary club that 
goes under the name of Priestley. If | were 
asked to settle down for a long evening with 
one of its members, I might choose the 
dramatist of Eden End, Time and the Conways, 
and The Linden Tree. 

The third theatre-man on my list is Reginald 
Denham, author of Stars in My Hair. He has 
acted in plays and written them and directed 
them—his own and other people’s—in this 
country and the United States; he is a film 
director as well. Mercifully, he keeps a sense 
of humour. His book is useful: it is tempting to 
undervalue a theatre-man’s autobiography, 
but such works as these, when put together, 
offer a living picture of the stage during their 
period. Mr. Denham, one feels, has an accurate 
memory, even if his passage on the continuity 
of Shakespearian ‘business’ is optimistic. 

Fourth theatre-man: Hilton Edwards, of 
the Dublin Gate Theatre. I add a fifth, for the 
preface is by Micheal MacLiammdir, who 
says: ‘Hilton Edwards is no use at all in the 
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NEWS FROM 


THE THEATRE OF BERTOLT BRECHT 


John Willett 


A Study from Eight Aspects. Mr. Willett does four things in his book: 
he shows the full scope of the subject, fills in the background for English 
readers familiar with only one or two of the plays, puts Brecht in a wider 
European perspective, and shows that his example can be as stimulating 
outside the theatre as in. Over a hundred illustrations and discussions of 
all Brecht’s plays contribute to a really important bock. 


THE PLAYS OF BERTOLT BRECHT 


John Willett’s book will serve as an introduction to the forthcoming 
publication of two volumes of the best translations of Brecht’s major 
plays. It is proposed to include Galileo, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
Mother Courage, The Threepenny Opera, Lucullus, The Good Woman of 
Setzuan and Puntila. The first volume will be published this Autumn, 
the second in the following Spring. 21s each 





BRENDAN BEHAN the Hostage 


The script of Brendan Behan’s magnificent entertainment (‘It shouts, sings, 
thunders and stamps with life,” said Harold Hobson) is now available. 


10s 6d 


SHELAGH DELANEY A Taste of Honey 


Now in the West End, winner of the Charles Henry Foyle New Play 
Award, A Taste of Honey 1s evidence of a remarkable new theatrical 
talent. This play opens a new series of paper-backs, Methuen’s Modern 
Plays, in which outstanding examples of British and foreign drama will 
be published. 3s 64 
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literary pub or among the untried theoretical 
jargon of the drawing-room dilettanti’. But 
he is an artist in the theatre. Although The 
Mantle of Harlequin may be a rather breathless 
book, it contains a great deal of sharp sense 
about plays and productions, and it is candid: 
‘We in the theatre need, welcome, and respect 
criticism, favourable or adverse, if it is in- 
formed, expressed as opinion rather than as 
infallible judgment, and couched in terms of 
reasonable courtesy. We deplore criticism 
that is ill-considered, destructive, ill-mannered, 
theatrically uneducated and confusing to 
player and playgoer.’ That cannot be said too 
often. P.S. May I suggest (with reasonable 
courtesy) that the book needs an index? 
J. C. Trewin 


The English Roscius 


David Garrick by Carola 
Stoughton. {2 2s. 

1 approached this book with a feeling of 
nostalgia for days of long ago when my spirit 
often left my body in the British Museum 
Library to flit back to the streets, coffeehouses, 
clubs and, above all, the theatres of eighteenth 
century London. 

Miss Oman has done her work well and 
with prodigious industry. I enjoyed it so 
much that perhaps it is a little ungracious to 
pick holes at all. Nevertheless there are a few 
comments I must make. Dare I whisper that 
she seems at times too prone to accept the 
tittle-tattle of wits and would-be wits as valid 
evidence? One small instance is her description 


Hodder ©& 


Oman. 


of John Rich surrounded by his twenty-seven 
cats at his first interview with Peg Woffington, 
and his remark afterwards that it was fortunate 
for his wife that he was not of a susceptible 


temperament. If he really made such a 
remark he must have been strangely absent- 
minded, for he was a widower at the time. 
His second wife, Amy, had died a year or two 
earlier and his marriage to the third, Priscilla, 
did not take place until four years later. 
As for the twenty-seven cats we have the 
evidence of Tate Wilkinson that even Samuel 
Foote could not taunt him with more than 
three. On the other hand she casts doubt on 
om Davies’s assertion that Garrick had visit- 
ed London before his arrival in 1737 with 
Johnson. My own recollection is that Garrick 


in alter years gave Noverre a vivid account of 


scenes he himself witnessed at Marie Sallé’s 
Covent Garden benefit in 1733, when admir- 
ers of the enchanting littl French dancer 
stormed the doors of the theatre and after- 
wards showered gifts of money. flowers and 
bonbons on the stage. 

Another tiny objection is that her knowledge 
is so profound that it is apt to tempt her into 
frequent digressions, interesting enough in 
their way but decidedly ‘off the beam’. 

On the other side, it is pleasant to note that 
the Garrick—Woffington liaison is not over- 
sentimentalised, though she does quote 


Cooke’s unreliable verbatim account of a 
quarrel, details of which cannot possibly have 
been known to anyone but the parties con- 
cerned. Garrick had many amiable qualities 
but in my opinion was too inveterate an egotist 
to be a great lover, while Peg herself seems to 
have taken her numerous amours_ very 
lightly. I strongly suspect that the ‘little 
sister’, Polly, was in reality an aristocratic 
by-blow. She was born in 1729, long after 
the death of Woffington pére, and Peg at that 
time could have been in receipt of only a very 
small salary from Madame Violante, quite 
insufficient to provide for the child’s education 
at home and abroad. When Polly eventually 
returned to England from the foreign convent 
the position was completely changed; Peg 
was then comparatively affluent. There was 
obviously great affection between the two; 
but it would have been understandably 
embarrassing for a young actress barely 
thirty herself to own to a daughter of fifteen, 
legal or illegal. Some nineteenth century 
writers, intent on squeezing an early Georgian 
Cinderella into a Victorian corset, seem to have 
missed this point. 

In the short space of a review it is impossible 
of course to follow Miss Oman through her 
whole journey, but I hope she will accept the 
assurance that in spite of occasional carping 
at least one of her readers has found it wholly 
fascinating. C. A. C. Davis 


A Wessex Touring Theatre 
The Georgian Theatre in Wessex 5, 
Arnold Hare. Phoenix House. 35s. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that Mr. Hare's 
book should appear at this particular time. 
Some might even attribute it to a divinity 
shaping our dramatic ends. Whatever the 
explanation, the book comes opportunely when 
plans for touring live theatre in Wessex and 
the South-West are actively being considered. 
Mr. Hare reveals that nearly 200 years ago, 
when roads and transport were very different 
from those of to-day, the touring circuits 
started from much the same bases, and followed 
the same circuits as those which are being 
considered to-day. The names of Bath, 
Salisbury, Bristol, Winchester, Portsrmouth 
and Southampton occur most frequently, and 
these are places which are still regarded as 
likely ‘strong points’ for a touring system 
designed for the South-West to fill the dramatic 
vacuum temporarily created by television. 

Mr. Hare has confined his attention to the 
eighteenth century and the first decade of the 
nineteenth, as well as to the geographical 
limits of the traditional Wessex. Strict 
observance of these self-imposed limits has 
given us a wealth of detail which would have 
been impossible in a book cut to a larger 
pattern. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hare’s scholarly 
research will prompt other scholars and 
enthusiasts to do the same for the regional 








HOW YOU CAN WRITE 
TV SCRIPTS THAT SELL 


Biggest-yet demand offers you 


your greatest creative opportunity ever 


O-DAY’S GREATEST opportunity for new writers to get their material 
accepted and performed is without doubt offered by the fast-growing television 
medium. Script Editors, faced with extended hours of transmission and new 
channels opening up, are desperate for new plays, documentaries, comedy sketches, 
stories, etc. 
It was to meet this growing demand that the Television Writing School was founded. 
T.W.S. offers a correspondence course covering the full field of T.V. writing. 
The lessons are detailed and comprehensive yet simple to follow. They are prepared 
by two highly successful practising T.V. authors, with a real understanding of the 
problems facing new writers. 
The School is personal, friendly. It omits nothing that you will need as a fully 
professional T.V. writer. Present students include actors, office workers, housewives, 
Service men and women, journalists, Civil Servants, and professional people of all 
kiads. 
People like these are to-day regularly selling scripts for sums like £200—£400 for a 
half hour play and up to £1,500 for larger works. Remember—there is absolutely 
nothing in the business of writing T.V. material that a normally intelligent person 
with average imagination cannot learn. 
Now ts the time to get into this highly rewarding creative field, either as a sparetime 
or a full-time writer. The Television Writing School offers you the most professional 


yet easy to learn introduction to commercial T.V. writing available in this country. 
ACT NOW —complete the application form below and post it to-day. 





Only the Television Writing School offers you this SIX POINT PLAN FOR 
SUCCESS. 

POINT |. The authors of the T.W.S. Course are practising highly successful pro- 
fessionals themselves. The lessons are based on their own practical experiences. 
POINT 2- You can write as you learn. Your own script can be built, stage by stage, 
until it is ready for marketing. 

POINT 3. The School will, if you wish, introduce you to a leading T. V. agent who 
will consider selling your work for you, T.W.S. helps you “break in.’ 

POINT 4. The Course within a Course. With each lesson you get the script of a 
transmitted show. The authors discuss their problems and relate them to yours. 
POINT 5. Tuition is tailored to your special needs. You choose the lines in which 
you are most interested. Your tutor guides you along them 

POINT 6. The instruction is complete, practical and up-to-the minute. The Course 
is friendly and personal. We help you to become professional in every way. 
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The Secretary, T.W.S., Dept D1, 7 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me your Free brochure and all particulars about the Television Writing 
- School immediately. 
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theatre in other parts of the country-—and for 
other centuries: he has set a standard of 
meticulous investigation which other writers 
might with advantage follow. 

The pattern of patronage in the theatre has 
changed since the days of the Salisbury 
Companies of Comedians. They depended 
largely upon the individual wealthy patron. 
lo-day, in spite of national and municipal 
subsidies, and even generous gifts from com- 
mercial television companies, rural areas ol 
Wessex are unlikely to see live theatre unless 
some measure of private patronage can be 
found by way of additional guarantee. 

The repertory of 200 years ago affords an 
illuminating comparison. Shakespeare, we 
read, ‘had become no longer the standby that 
he was, one or two performances a season 
being all that was required; secondly, the 
increased number of performances of what 
one might call the popular London successes 
of the day; and thirdly, the increasing demand 
and supply of musical plays and spectacular 
performances.’ Plus ¢a change . 


Che problem then, as now, was the lack of 


suitable buildings for the presentation of plays. 
It is less surprising that unsuitable buildings 
and makeshift conditions prevailed in the 
eighteenth century than it is that so few halls, 
much less theatres, are suitable for theatrical 
presentation in the provinces to-day. 
Audiences: then, we are told, were noisy, 
boisterous, and badly behaved—they threw 
oranges and apples at the players. Such things 
do not happen now; we inflict instead a more 
refined form of torture on our actors, with the 
rattle of tea-cups, late arrival, and the rustle 
of toffee papers. Other times, similar manners. 
Mr. Hare did not set out to write a gossipy, 
bedside book about the theatre; nor can it 
be read as such. He embarked instead upon a 
task of patient, careful research. He has 
succeeded in filling many gaps in our know- 
ledge; and although the book proudly bears 
the hall-mark of a scholar, it is clearly also 
the work of a man of the theatre who loves 
the theatre. His own very real enthusiasm is 
communicated, and it is to be hoped he will 
continue his research from the point a which 
he left off. Cyrrit Woop 


Three Documentaries 
The Gay Twenties. by 7. C. 
Macdonald. 30s. Shakespeare at the Old Vic, 
Vol. 5 by Mary Clarke. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 
Alec Clunes by 7. C. Trewin. Rockliff. 21s. 
What a lot of memories are stirred by the 


Trewin. 


well-chosen pictures in The Gay Twenties 

130 of them, from the collection of Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Yes indeed, the 
theatre of the twenties was just like that 

frivolously futile, sweetly sentimental, with 
melodramatic stagey plays and revues most 
elaborate, with chorus and principals wearing 
some of the most unfortunate fashions ever 
perpetrated. With a glow of satisfaction how- 


ever we perceive that the Lovat Fraser setting 
for The Beggar's Opera really was as fine as 
we remember it and Edith Evans as rap- 
turously beautiful as ‘Orinthia beloved’ in 7 he 
Apple Cart as she has remained ever since in 
the mind’s eye. There is, alas, no picture of 
her as Mrs. Millamant in The Way of the World 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, one of the great 
events of 1924, but there is a most engaging 
picture from another of Playfair’s productions, 
Riverside Nights (1926) of Marie Rambert and 
Frederick Ashton dancing in Ashton’s first 
ballet A Tragedy of Fashion, with décor by 
Sophie Fedorovitch (her first work for ballet) 
a precursor of so much to come. The author 
flutters easy as a butterfly sipping every flower, 
be it a Noel Coward revue, an Aldwych farce, 
or the first performance of St. Joan, but it is 
the pictures that really tell the story. 

In Shakespeare at the Old Vic Miss Clarke 
provides a documentary of a different kind. 
She sets out to recreate a single season’s work 
at the Old Vic for those who could not be 
there. With the publication of this, the fifth 
volume in the series, she completes her task of 
recording the Old Vic’s Five Year Plan to 
produce all the plays in the First Folio. It is 
admirably done, with photographs taken 
during performances closely linked to the text. 
They reveal the inspiring décor and dresses 
designed by Leslie Hurry for the three parts 
of Henry VI and King Lear and the perfect 
success of the semi-modern dress Hamlet 
designed by Audrey Cruddas. Nine plays are 
dealt with in this handsome volume, the 
proceeds from the sale of which are to be devoted 
to the Old Vic Building Fund. 

Mr. J. C. ‘Trewin’s interesting book on Alec 
Clunes is much more than a biography-—it is 
a chunk of theatrical history. For Clunes has 
been at the heart of all that was best in London 
theatre. As a member of the Arts Theatre 
Club, I saw practically all the plays he directed 
between 1942, when he founded the Arts 
Theatre Group of Actors, and 1953, when the 
membership had risen from 200 to 25,000. 
Well served by his designers, he made the 
small stage of the Arts seem a large stage, 
capable of accommodating any masterpiece, 
and every play given there—and there is a 
long list at the end of the book—-was given its 
own style and atmosphere. A classical actor, 
his performance as Sir Harry Wildair in The 
Constant Couple was the very spirit of Restoration 
comedy; Don Juan in Hell was a tour de force 
and there was nothing pocket-sized about the 
Hamlet he played at the Arts and then took 
on tour all over Europe in 1947. He played 
the king in Glen Byam Shaw’s magnificent 
production of Henry V at the Old Vic in 1951 
and the bloat-king in the Hamlet that went to 
Moscow in 1955, described by the author as 
‘the most impressive Claudius in memory’. No 
one did more for the theatre in London in the 
hungry forties. And Clunes is still only 
forty-six. Janet Leerer 
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| EVANS PLAYS ALEC CLUNES’ 


Now released for amateurs BOO KSHOPS 

The Key 

of the Door THEATRE AND 
(3m., 3f. and Im. or If. 6s.) MUS iC 


a murder play 


and 











Catalogue 14, Music 
Open House Catalogue 15, Theatre 
(6m., 4f. 1 spr. 6s.) (in preparation) 


a comedy SENT ON REQUEST 


both by 
Philip Mackie 5 & 16 CECIL COURT 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 





Author of “The Whole Truth” 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Long Plays 


Oliver Cromwell by Harry Waine. Linden 
Press. 9s. Gd. It is to be assumed that this 
chronicle play is intended for the study rather 
than the stage. Its formidable list of some filty 
named characters (plus extras) renders it 
beyond the scope of any ordinary company 
of players, but it seems particularly suitable 
for school groups. It begins with Cromwell’s 
‘call’ to leave the peacetul life of a farmer to 
become, ultimately, leader of the Parliamentary 


forces: it ends with the trial and execution of 


Charles l. The play is written in verse form, 
and the lines are eminently speakable. 

Open House 6y Philip Mackie. Evans. 6s. The 
production notes state that this play is meant 
to be funny, and certainly no effort has been 
spared to evoke a laugh. There is little plot, 
consequently the play is not so amusing to 
read as it would be in performance. Farce 
depends for its effect upon absurd situations 
and extravagant buffoonery. Amateurs too 
often tall into the error of supposing farce to 
be easy to perform; perhaps this is because 
they feel that it offers scope for their own 
particular brand of funny business. (7 m., 
+ w. I set.) 


The Original Hermione dy R. D. Partridge. 
Evans. 6s., is a comedy through which runs a 
rich vein of good-natured satire. Events centre 
round a festival being prepared by the 


IVOR BROWN 


William Shakespeare 


‘Mr Brown has told for young readers 


almost all we know 


or can surmise 
He has put him 
against the background of his time and 


about the dramatist. 


has corrected certain erroneous imp- 
ressions still prevalent about the town 
of his birth and our supposed lack of 
knowledge about the poet himself. 


The Scotsman 
NELSON’S 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
illustrated by Robert Hodgson 
NELSON ios 6d 


Armitage family in memory of their brother 
Howard, an author whose faithful public 1s 
about to descend upon his shrine. His eldest 
sister, Augusta, as self-appointed high-priestess 
waits to perform the rites of the new cult for 
which a ‘sorrowing nation’ is supposed to be 
waiting. Carlotta, a friend of the family, con- 
soles herself by behaving as Howard’s widow 
and throwing out hints that she was his 
mistress. Neither is blind to the commercial 
possibilities; Augusta has written a biography 
while Carlotta is contributing articles to a 
Sunday paper and arranging a lecture tour in 
America. The male Armitages stand aloof and 
are not overwhelmed when it is revealed that 
their brother was not the author of any of the 
books attributed to him. This play is well 
within the scope of experienced amateurs 
with a good producer. (5 m., 4 w., | set.) 

A Time to be Born by Warren Tute. Evans. 6s. 
This is an unusually good play, sound in both 
construction and characterisation. Norah, a 
childless middle-aged woman whose husband 
has a practice in a small town in Durham, 
was born and bred in South Devon, and hating 
the North regards herself as an exile from 
civilisation. The doctor is about to retire and 
take his wife to her ‘promised land’, when his 
great friend, a consultant physician, offers him 
the post of superintendent of a convalescent 
home for miners on the north-east coast. But 
he will not consider this. He is in the process of 
handing over his practice to a young doctor 
when the consultant discovers that the young 
man has T.B. and will need to spend a long 
period in a sanatorium. So for Norah the 
exodus is postponed. Towards the end of the 
play, her eyes are opened and she is able to 
accept life as it is. The climax and dénouement 
are handled with great delicacy. Here is 
material which no discriminating amateur 
company should overlook. (4 m., 4 w., 1 set.) 


A. H. WHARRIER 


The Seducer by Myfanwy Piper. 5 m., 5 f. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. In 1840 Soren Kierkegaard 
(under a pseudonym) published his first book 
Either|Or. Myfanwy Piper’s two-act play, The 
Seducer, based on this, has all the charm of a 
romantic ballet, though underneath it runs a 
vein of something tougher and stranger. 
Johannes plans to possess Cordelia who lives 
a sheltered life and by various machinations 
becomes engaged to her. Cordelia dislikes the 
possessive chit-chat and smal'-mindedness of 
the other engaged girls they meet and suggests 
that these conventions and attitudes are not 
for them. She gives herself to Johannes, who 
then deserts her. The actica of the play passes 
quickly from place to place. Given clever 
staging and stylish 2cting Mrs. Piper’s excel- 
lent adaptation might provide an unusual 
theatrical experience. 

One More River hy Beverley Cross. 12 m 
Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d. was the first new play to 
be produced by Sam Wanamaker at Liverpool. 











Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THe GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1958-9 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
TO ALL FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO 
APPLY FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY 
INCLUDES EXPERIENCED PRO- 
DUCERS AND LECTURERS WHO 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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Holidays by Air 











The holidays by air to Spain and 
Italy organised for members of the 
British Drama League met with the 
immediate response expected. 

We can now let you know that there 
are still a few vacancies with the 
following tours: 


PALMA (Majorca) 





Leaving Sats. June 13th (44 gns.) 
July 25th (45 gns.) 
Aug. 22nd (45 gns.) 


RIMINI (Adriatic coast of Italy) 


Leaving Sats. July 18th (47 gens.) 
Aug. 15th (47 gns.) 
Sept. 12th (44 gns.) 


Incredible though it may appear 
these prices are completely inclusive, 
London back to London. The hotels 
are highly recommended. Our own 
hostess will be staying at each hotel 
and her only task will be to look after 
the comfort and interests of our guests. 


Whatever your choice you can 
depend on sunshine, good food and 
wine, the blue Mediterranean—and 
the services of Pegasus Holidays. For 
tull information a letter will bring an 
immediate response. 


Pegasus Holidays 


(Piccadilly) Ltd 


320 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Tel. MUSeum 8171. 














Lhe action takes place on the atter-deck of a 
freighter off the coast of Africa. The crew are 
oppressed by the demands of their new captain, 
and eventually driven to mutiny by the belief 
that he has blinded the deck-boy by throwing 
boiling water at him. They hold an impromptu 
court-martial and hang the captain alter a 
scene in which he desperately defends himself 
against their charges of homosexuality and, 
alter the death of the boy, murder. Too late 
the realisation that his defence may 
have been true. The play, which up to this 
point has steered to the left, now takes a sharp 
turn to the right for the crew, incapable of 
taking the ship into port, have to appeal to 
the despised apprentice officer who assumes 
command, This is strong meat, not without a 
touch of melodrama, but its success at Liver- 
pool has proved its stage-worthiness 
DonaALD Fitz JOHN 
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Short Plays 


The Property Man’s Apprentice (eleven 
or more characters) by Ruth L. Tongue. (French. 
ls. 6d.) A traditional Chinese folk tale, made 
into a play as it might be presented by Strolling 
Players in a village market-place. The con- 
ventions of Chinese theatre are used with 
comic effect, aided by the Apprentice who 
having by a trick taken his master’s place is 
never ready with his properties. Good fun. 
Dark Horses (4 m., 3 f.) by E. C. Bellamy 
and Margaret Wood. (French. 2s.) A comedy set 
in a public bar, where the proprietor strongly 
disapproves of betting, which is the 
pastime of most of her customers. Their 
‘system’ put into action without her knowledge 
and its unexpected results make a lively play, 
with naturally drawn and well contrasted 
characters. 

A Bit of Peace and Quiet (7 {.) by Brenda 
Rattray. (English Theatre Guild. Is. 9d.) A 
young wile quarrels with her husband and 
goes away with her baby to the primitive 
cottage where they hope to enjoy a quiet life. 
What with her mother and sister who come 
with her, and villagers who interfere, her first 
day becomes very noisy indeed. The play ends 
with the imminent arrival of the husdand. 
A World of Her Own (6 f.) by Cherry 
Vooght. (English Theatre Guild. Is. 9d.) A 
sympathetic study of loneliness, in which a 
middle-aged woman is driven to suicide by 
her lack of friends, while the landlady and 
other well-meaning tenants are occupied with 
their own interests. 

Rough Diamond (2 m.,7 f.) by L. du Garde 
Peach. (French. 2s.) A period comedy set in old 
Holland. A miserly old man is deceived by his 
attractive rogue of a brother into thinking 
pebbles are raw diamonds he has discovered 
the secret of making. Some of the townswomen 
the old man money redeem their 
with these worthless stones. The idea 
is amusing and there are good character parts. 
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PROGRESS HOUSE 


(PUBLICATIONS) LTD. 


Have You Read 


‘one of the most exciting and important 
books about the theatre to have been written 
in the last twenty years 
original and provoc ative’’ 
. — lrish Tatler and Sketch 


. +... profound, 


HILTON EDWARDS’ 


THE MANTLE OF 
HARLEQUIN 


Preface by Micheal MacLiammoir 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 18s. 


. of unusual interest’? — Theatre World. 

. will touch the man of the theatre, 
amateur or protessional at more than one 
point in his own experience’’ — Sunday Times 


es 


It is 
and 


sé 


This “‘valuable volume’’ 
‘‘must bring pleasure’ ’ 


Evening Herald 
Model Housekeeping 
and ‘‘. . . should be of interest to all those 
who profess to take an intelligent interest in 


the theatre’ Irish Press 


. should 


It is full of ‘‘splendid, gusty fury . 
become a prescribed text book for anybody 
with aspirations towards the theatre, profess- 


ional or amateur’ : 


Irish Times 


It is written by ‘fa man who knows what he 
is talking about’’ - Dublin Evening Mail 
and who ‘‘has much to say’’ — Irish Independent 


From all booksellers including 


Bookshop of the British Drama League, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London W.1. 


The Masque Bookshop, I Goodwin's Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London W.C.?. 


PROGRESS HOUSE 
270 North Circular Rd. Dublin, Ireland 





there's always time for 


TIT: 


perfect coffee made right in the cup 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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In Hampden’s Woods (6 f.) by Hildegarde | 
Huntsman, (French. 2s.) A period play set in the | 
time of the Civil War. A poor widow and her | 
simple daughter help a Roundhead to escape | 
the King’s soldiers. Though the characters are | 


convincing there is a lack of excitement, 
possibly due to keeping the fugitive off stage. 


CATHERINE PRYNNE 


NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently given their British | 
premiére by Repertory Companies. Compiled from | 
material made available by Spotlight Casting 


Directory. 


BIRMINGHAM Repertory Co. Fear Came to Supper | 


by Rosemary Anne Sisson. 8 m., 2 w. 


Cotcuester Repertory Co. Blood Orange by | 
Hugh Hastings. 5 m., 4 w. Murder play set | 
on Australian fruit farm. Pacific Paradise by | 


Dymphna Cusack. 10 m., 6 w., islanders. 
Nuclear drama. 


Coventry Belgrade Theatre. Room in the | 
Paradise by Desmond Stewart. 8 m., | w. | 


The war in Algeria. 


Dunpee Repertory Theatre. A Tale of Two | 
Spacemen by Richard Hamilton. 8 m., 4 w. | 


Fairy-tale of visitors to a new planet. 


FOLKsTONE Leas Pavilion. Haven by Eric | 
Coxon. 7 m., 5 w. Sing Cuckoo by A. P. | 
Dearsley. 4 m., 4 w. Comedy of a spoilt | 


young girl in love. 


GuILpFoRD Repertory Co. Peacock in a Dovecot 
by Jack Penycate. 5 m., 4 w. Satire on the | 


‘Angry Young Man’. A Ticklish Business by | 


Ronald Miller. 7 m., 3 w. The Edge by 
Richard Dellar. 3 m., 2 w. ‘Observer’ 
Competition play about the H. Bomb. 


HORNCHURCH Queen’s Players. The Day Before | 
Yesterday by Ralph and Freda Stock. 9m., | 
5 w. ‘A frolic’ set in a caravan. The Will to | 
Kill by G. J. Ross and Campbell Singer. | 


5 m., 4 w. Thriller. 


LEATHERHEAD Repertory Co. Straw im the | 


Wind by Frank Baker. 7 m., 4 w. An 


eccentric Duke with a curse on his family. | 


Marcate Theatre Royal. The Crowded Room 


by Humphrey Tomalin. 2 m., 3 w. Experi- | 
mental play about a middle-aged woman | 


looking back. 
NOTTINGHAM Playhouse. A Memory of Two 
Mondays by Arthur Miller. 12 m., 2 w 


Set in a New York warehouse in 1934. | 
Oxrorp Playhouse. Jezebel by Jean Anouilh | 
3 m., 6 w. One of this author’s piéces noires. | 
SALisBuRY Arts Theatre. Gwendoline by Geoffrey | 


Lumsden. 8 m., 5 w. Rogue Prince by Lyndon 


Brook. 10 m., 3 w. Prince Rupert aids | 


Charles I during the Civil War. 


Winpsor Theatre Royal. Once a Rake by H. | 


Brooke and K. Bannerman. 4 m., 3 w. 


Wortninc Connaught Theatre. Autumn Fair | 


by Arthur Watkyn. 4 m., 4 w. Fireworks in 
the Sun by Guy Bolton. 5 m., 3 w. 

York Repertory Co. Murder Isn’t Cricket by 
Philip Weathers. 8 m., 4 w. 








THE CRAFT 
OF COMEDY 


Seyler and Haggard 


“That minor classic.”” W. A. Darlington 
in the Daily Telegraph. 


“I suggest that every amateur should 
read it.” J. C. Trewin in the Birmingham 
Post. 


10s. 6d. (postage 6d.) 


UP THE BROOK 


Eleanor D. Glaser 


“A wise, well worked-out play with good 
characterisation and a very real plot.” 
Jessie Powell in 7.G. Play Review. 


“Lifted out of the rut by the feeling of 
truth in its dialogue and characters, and 
the convincing country setting.” 


Catherine Prynne in Drama. 
6 w., 1 act. 2s. 9d. post paid 





J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 





EVANS PLAYS 


Latest releases of plays by 


Dennis Driscoll 


Cash in the Kitty 


(3m., 5f. 6s.) 


Down the Hatch 


(6m., 4f. 6s.) 
Reading copy on 10 days’ loan direct 


from the Publishers, 1/— with order. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 














MORE THAN 


5.000 


PERFORMANCES 
throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


**‘Breach of Marriage”’ 
The famous “insemination” play. 
Again the most provocative sub- 
ject of the day... 

Televised by ABC-—TYV. 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy of the man who 
nearly stole £30,000 
Twice televised by the BBC. 
Broadcast in Australia and South Africa. 


**Mist Over the Mistletoe’’ 
A Christmas Comedy of Errors 
Broadcast by the BBC and SABC. 


**Miystery at Blackwater”’ 
Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous 
novel “The Woman in White’’. 
One of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 

Televised by ABC—TYV. 


‘*The Man Who Lost 
A Day’”’ 


A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies”’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures’’ 
Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 











VANS PLAYS 


A new comedy 
of mistaken identity 


The ORIGINAL 
HERMIONE 


(Sm., 5f. 6s.) 

R. D. Partridge 
**An excellent play which 
could hardly fail to achieve 


a good measure of success.”’ 
The Stage 


Reading copy on 10 days loan direct 
from the Publishers, 1/— with order. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 














READY SOON 
“ONE OF THOSE DAYS” 


Comedy/ Farce, 3 men. 6 women. 








Full details from. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 








3 ACTS, SINGLE SETS. 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce. 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


Comedy. 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras) 


“MURDER IN MIND” 


Thriller/ Drama. 4 m., 7 w. 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 
Comedy/Thriller. 5 m., 5 w. 
“LEAP IN THE DARK” 
Comedy/ Thriller. 4 m., 6 w. 

AND OTHER WARRANTED SUCCESSES 


Fee: Variable £1:1:0 to £4:4:0. 
Books: 4/6 net, or on 14 days’ loan (1, 2 
or 3 titles for Is. stamps) from: 


WILFRED MASSEY, 


9 WESTFIELD ROAD, 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 
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The undermentioned plays are now ‘available for production by} amateurs. The 
price of the acting edition includes the cost of postage. 


SAILOR BEWARE. A comedy by Philip 
King and Falkland Cary. One interior scene. 
4 males, 5 females. Price 6s. 5d 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS. 
A play by Jean Anouilh, adapted by Lucienne 
Hill. One interior scene. 4 males, 7 females. 
Price 6s. 5d. 


THE QUEEN AND THE WELSHMAN. 
A play by Rosemary Anne Sisson. Four 
interior and two exterior scenes. 9 males, 
2 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. A play by 
Fritz Hochwalder, translated by Kitty Black. 
Period 1794. One interior scene. 9 males, 
1 fernale. Price 6s. Sd. 


THE FRENCH MISTRESS. A _ comedy 
by Robert Monro. Two interior scenes. 
9 males, including three boys, 2 females 
Price 6s. 5d. 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE, A 
comedy by Max Regnier, after a scenario 
by Andre Gillois. Adapted by Lucienne 
Hill. 1 interior scene, 4 males, 2 females 
Price 6s. 5d 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN. A play by 
Naomi Waters. 1 interior scene, 3 males, 
5 females. Price 5s. 5d. 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. A 
play dramatised by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett. One interior scene. 5 
males, 5 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


A MONTH OF SUNDAYS. A comedy 
by Gerald Savory. One interior scene. 
3 males, 4 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


A DEAD SECRET. A play by Rodney 
Ackland. One interior scene. 9 males, 
6 females. Price 6s. 5d 


SILVER WEDDING. A comedy by Michael 
Clayton Hutton. One interior scene. 2 males, 
4 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


SIX MONTHS GRACE. A comedy by 
Robert Morley and Douglas Hamilton. Two 
rag scenes. 6 males, 5 females. Price 
6s. 5d 


THE MAYERLING AFFAIR. A play by 
R. F. Delderfield. Period 1888. Two interior 
scenes. 5 males, 5 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


BERNADETTE. A play by Noel Woolf and 
Sheila Buckley, based on an original play 
by Martin Adeson on the life of Bernadette 
Soubirous. Period 1858-79. Three simple 
scenes, 4 males, 10 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


The following plays will be available for amateurs on the dates named. 


THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR. 
A farcial comedy by Ronald Millar. 1 
interior scene. 3 males, 5 females. (March 
Ist, 1959.) Price 6s. 5d. 


DINNER WITH THE FAMILY. A play 
by Jean Anouilh, translated by Edward 
Owen Marsh. 2 interior scenes. 6 males, 
6 females. (March Ist, 1959) Price 6s. 5d. 











THE POTTING SHED. A drama by 
Graham Greene. 3 interior scenes. 6 
males. S females. (March Ist, 1959 
Price 9s. Od. 


DOUBLE TAKE originally roduced 
under title THREE WAY SWITCH. A 
comedy by Ronald Jeans. 1 interior scene 
6 males, 3 females. (March Ist, 1959.) 
Price 6s. Sd. 





SAMUEL 
26 Southampton 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 


Street, 


FRENCH LIMITED 


Strand, 


London, W.C.2 


Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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““DEANE’S”’ 


* 


FULL-LENGTH 
All One Set. 5s. net. 

MAKE IT MURDER 
Comedy/Thriller by Jack Last (6m., 4w.) 
THIS HAPPY HOME 
A Comedy by Michael Brett (3m., 4w.) 
TO SETTLE FOR MURDER 
A Thriller by Stuart Ready (3m., 3w.) 
LORAINE 
A Comedy by Lionel Brown (5m., 5w.) 
GROUSE IN AUGUST 
A Comedy by Phyl Steven (Sm., 5w.) 
THE READY-MADE MAN 
Comedy-Thriller by Alison McMaster 

(4m., Sw.) 


SECRETARY TROUBLE 
By Peter Goodchild (3m., 7w.) 


ALL WOMEN: 
THE AMADA STORY 
Play by Elma Verity (7w.) 
WELL! WELL! 

Play by Sam Bate (9w.) 
LADIES IN DANGER 
Thriller by Elma Verity and Vera Arlett 

(12w.) 
CRISIS IN CLOVER 
Comedy by Sam Bate (6w.) 
UNDER THE CLOCK 
By Elma Verity and Vera Arlett (4w.) 
THE LIGHT WE KNOW 
By Patricia Brook (5w.) 
ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS 
A Comedy by Tony Rowe (5w.) 
THREE DAUGHTERS 
By Anthony Parker (Sw.) 
A PIECE OF CAKE 
A Comedy by Osbert Mills (Sw.) 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
By Elma Verity and Vera Arlett (5w.) 
SCRIBBLERS THREE , 
A Comedy by Jack Last (6w.) 


* 


Plays sent on approval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 








_ Prizes 
for Writers 


Last year ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
announced that on Ist March, 1959, 
three awards would be made to British 
writers for original television plays. 
Owing to the heavy response (187 
manuscripts were received in the closing 
week) ASSOCIATED TELEVISION ask for 
one month’s grace before making their 
final decision. The awards—one prize 
of £500 and two additional prizes of 
£250—will be announced on 2nd April. 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION ask only for one 
year’s option during which to negotiate 
terms for the presentation of the winning 
plays. The awards themselves are 
additional to and entirely separate from 
any such fees. 

















This is true! 


“HONEY POT” 
“LOVE’S A LUXURY” 
“MAIDEN LADIES” 
“PAINTED SPARROWS” 


break reeords 





H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.! 














SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 64. word. Minimum 20 words) 





OOK MANUSCRIPTS, Fiction, Juvenile, Poetry 

and general, invited for early publication. Royalty 
and authors’ property agreements issued. Reasonable 
terms. Golden Pegasus Books Ltd., (Dept. P.30) 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 





OR SALE: Mushroom Velvet Stage Curtains made 

by John Holliday. | pair 6 ft. 10 in. by 18 ft.; | pair 
6 ft. 10 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. plus border 40 ft. by | ft. Good 
condition. Price £60. Arnold, Girls’ Grammar School, 
lonbridge. 





GPECIALISTS IN THEATRE EQUIPMENT who 
are interested in tendering for school hall stage and 
tuditormum curtams are mvited to write to Headmaster, 
Box 69, Mufulira, Rhodesia. 





TANTED. Plays suitable Secondary Modern pupils; 

simple, vigorous, actable, 15 to 35 minutes; view to 

anthology publication. S.A.E. to Sawtell, 8 Glade Street, 
Bolton, Lancs. 





ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





EHEARSALS, performances recorded. Equipment 

hired, supplied at special terms for societies. 1800 ft. 
L.P tapes 37/6. Unbreakable records from your tapes. 
Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 





SLOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR. Artificial— 
Fireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. R. 
Windram Ltd., 12 Cecil Court, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3391. 





YPING MSS. Play specialist. 2s. 1000 words—Vera 
Norman, 28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


Leigh 72153. 





HEATRE WARDROBE. Shakespearian and Period 
Costumes for hire. Special terms for amateurs. En- 
quiries: 17 Trinity Rise, London, S.W.2. Telephone: 


Ul 





HEATRE WORLDS October 1941 to December 1949 

Bound) January 1950 to December 1955 (Unbound) 
January 1954 Missing. Mrs. G. N. Westbrook, 65 Pem- 
bury Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 





ASIC MOVEMENT SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Hastings. July 25th—August 7th. Particulars from 
Secretary, 17 Havelock Road, Croydon, Surrey. Tel.: 


ADD 5757. 








HARLEQUIN THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
LEICESTER 


is sponsoring a Play-Writing Competition. Cash 
prizes and performing fees will be awarded for the 
best plays to be performed by adults to:— 

(a) Primary School children. 

(b) Secondary School children. 
The competition closes on Ist July, 1959. Send 
s.a.c. to Secretary, 

26 STONEYGATE AVENUE, LEICESTER 

for further particulars. 











EVANS <c; PLAYS 


HENRY HEREAFTER 


(Im., 7f., or all-women, Is. 9d. net.) 
A Tudor costume comedy 
in an ethereal setting. 


Hal Stewart 


1984 AND ALL THAT 
(5m., 6f. Is. 9d. net.) 
Michael Rowlands 

A burlesque in which the State 

Interrogator grills Ernie Brown, 

who has been “stupid enough” 

to submit an all correct line in 

the State Football Pool! 


NO MAN’S LAND 
(Im., 7f. 1s. -9d.) 
Nina Warner Hooke 
Forty shipwrecked women on 
a coral island and one Master 
Mariner, who prefers to risk 
the sharks. 


MISTRESS BOTTOM’S 


DREAM 
(8f. Is. 9d. net.) 
Marion Jay and 
Alison Graham Campbell 
“A delightful comedy with deft 
characterisation and thumping 
Shakespearian language’’— 
The Townswoman 


MR. PARKER PASSES 
OVER 


(Sf., Is. 9d. net.) 
Maurice McLoughlin 


A comedy surrounding 
an invented husband. 








Please send 4d. stamp for catalogue 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 


islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDiand 3300 


Patrons 
Lapy BENNET 
H. J. BARLOW Ceciry Byane 
Sir Lewis Casson, mic... and 
Dame Syst THORNDIKE, LL.D 
Mrs. Metvyn Douctas (vU.S.A.) 

Sir Barry JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT 
ANTHONY JoHN, W. A. Donson, Emice Litrrcer 
PHYLLIS N&ILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M 
Derek SALBERG PauL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 


Recently students have been engaged at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; 
Arena Theatre; Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Colchester, Wolverhampton, 
Chesterfield, Guridford, Derby, Morecambe 
Perth, Litthe Theatre, Bristol 
Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V 
Patricia Cox, L.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster 
trained and placed by this School 
Students are also “on call’ to many Midland 
Theatres 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 








NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEEGH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MarGot B. REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 
including 


STAGE TRAINING 


A.D.B. PRODUCERS COURSE. 
Children’s Theatre. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and 
all Diploma examinations. Teacher 
Students are given the opportunity of 
teaching under supervision during their 
third year. 


Prospectus and particulars from: 
The Secretary, 300 Windsor Road, 
Oldham, Lancs. MAIn 4929 
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EVANS PLAYS 


A new kind of who-dunnit, 
taut and actable. 


INVESTIGATION | 


A thrilling drama of 
detectives after one of 
their own kind. 


(4m.. 3f. 6s.) 


Macgregor Urquhart 
and Cecil Madden 


Reading copy on 10 days’ loan direct 
from the Publishers, 1/— with order. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 














LEONARD’S PLAYS 


THE BLUE RIBBON (2 m™. 4 w.) by 
by Marie Oxenford 

WASHTUB WEDDING (5 m., 6 w.) 
by Len Jones 


STRETCHER CASE (2 m., 2 w.) by 
Len Jones 


PORTRAIT OF JESSICA (5 w.) by 
John Winchester 

All-Women Three-Acts (performed all 

over the country) by Chester Mattin:— 

RAIN ON THE ROOF (7 w.) (new) 

THE LENGTHENING SHADOW 
(7 w.). 

SEEING STARS (8 w.) 

WHEN BOTH CONTEND (8 w.) 


and Alida L. Richardson's 

“CASSON’S BOY” (8 w.) Broadcast 
by B.B.C. 

|-Acts Is. 6d.—Reading fee 6d. per play 

3-Acts 3s. 6d.—Reading fee 9d. per play 


Free Lists from: 
The Publishers, 123 Heythorp Street, 
Southfields, S.W.18. VAN 2203 
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The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


Se, ORYDEN CHAMBERS, 
119, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


(London) Lid Telephone: GERrard 6/8! 


Patrons; Maurice Codner, n.P.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., B.1., R.P-.S.; 
Augustus John, 0o.m.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.8.8., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.; 


Claire Luce: D. G. E. Hall, m.a., 


D.uiTT.; W. Macqueen- Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at The British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 

(held in London and over 80 Provincial centres) 














The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Oramatic Ort 


TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 
TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
leams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Tel.: ED(baston 3424 





CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, 0O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 





(1) (2) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted “by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(c) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence: Courses (1!) and 
(3) Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, N. W.3: 
Course (2) 52 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 











WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


Tramninec Coiiece ror Teacners or Music, Art 
AND DRAMA 


A two-year course of initial training for men and 
women wishing to make their particular contribution 
to a school through the teaching of drama will be held 
at Bretton Hall commencing in September, 1959, 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course as principal 
studies, English, Drama and Movement Education. 
They will also be expected to tnke part in the general 
training in the Arts provided by the College. 


Enquiries should be sent to: 


The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield 








THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhal/ School 
of Music ond Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.: HEDLEY 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 























THE LONDON ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 


TWO-YEAR STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


PRINCIPAL 
Michael MacOwan 
Voice Training Movement Training 
IRIS WARREN NORMAN AYRTON 
Improvisation BRIAN WAY 


Rehearsal classes and productions have recently been taken by 
Frank Dunlop; Christopher Fry; Catherine Lacey; Minos Volonakis; Michael Warre; 
Casper Wrede; among others 
The Course starts each year at the end of September. The number of students is strictly 
limited to sixty, to allow close individual attention. Prospectus on application to: 


The Secretary, Tower House, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5 








= 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of 

specialists, and as well as Acting, Production, Mime, Voice and Speech, Verse and Choral 

Speaking, includes practical work in costume and property-making, stage-management, 
lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio and Television techniques. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 
One-Year Course for 


Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend | 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men. 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT . 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 


— CD ee SC 
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BRIEF CHRONICLES 


TOO MANY COOKS——! 


By Peter CARPENTER 





“HIS ‘“‘cri de coeur’’ is addressed only to a section of the League’s member- 
ship. If you, dear reader, are an individual member of the League or else 
the secretary of an affiliated group not paying a Library subscription, this 

will not apply to you. No need to read further. 

If your society or organisation (or similar group) subscribes to the Library, 

then this treatise very likely does apply, and you are earnestly asked to read on 
with due care and attention. 


The League, unlike some organisations, has a constant trafhe with its 
members, particularly in relation to the Library. In order to safeguard your 
interests (for example, so that books are hired or borrowed with the official 
sanction of your society, and invoices, receipts and other communications are sent 
to the right person) you were asked on joining the League to nominate an official 
representative with whom all correspondence should be conducted. It is this 
person’s name and address which are first entered in our records, and when this 
representative is changed from time to time—as happens in many societies—it is 
a simple matter to alter our records accordingly. The essence is to have one 
person, and only one person, with whom we need correspond. Life would be 
fairly simple if this obvious principle were observed. 


But some societies have local rules of their own and these. when applied to 
their dealings with the League, tend to complicate our lives considerably. 


Let me explain. 


Some societies seem to have several B.D.L. representatives—a membership 
correspondent, an accounts representative, a Librarian, a social secretary, a play 
reader and so on. And they all write to us, often omitting to say which society 
they represent. This usually means that our records have to be multiplied beyond 
reason in order to keep track of them, not only causing extra work to our already 
overburdened Membership Secretary but wasting a lot of time finding the 
provenance, society and authority of the person concerned. T.V. Quiz programmes 
are child’s play compared with some of the conundrums we have to solve and it 
all takes up a lot of time that could be better employed on other matters—our 
service to the other members, for example! 


l 





It is probably our own fault because we have always placed individual 
attention to each member, quite rightly, at the top of our priorities list and we 
have patiently unravelled these “identity’’ problems at an immense cost in time 
and trouble. But the situation is getting out of hand, and we must really make a 
firm stand about it and insist upon—one membership, one representative. If we 
don’t, these complications in an otherwise simple system will really sabotage our 
service to the membership at large. 


In future we must ask that a// communications to the League shall, with one 
exception, be in the name of your official representative and shall give the full 
registered title of your society. The exception is with regard to Library borrowings. 
You may have a Library Representative, in addition to the official correspondent, 
if you wish. Many societies do. But in these cases, no books will be issued to 
anyone other than the Library Representative, who must sign abl Library 
requisitions. Once again the full title of the Society must be given. If your printed 
letter-headings carry the society’s title, that solves the problem. 


Another thing. If the official representative is not the right person to deal 
with, for example, subscription renewal or Library accounts, it would help us 
enormously if he would pass on quickly to the person concerned letters from us 
dealing with these matters. 

It isn’t much to ask but it is very important that you do it, otherwise our 
service to you, of which we are very proud, will be seriously jeopardised, apart 
altogether from our service to other members. 

One last word. If this cap does not fit, don’t wear it, and we apologise 
humbly for offering it to you! 


COUNCIL 


The new League Council to serve during 1959 and 1960 has now been elected. 
Mr. Ivor Brown has been re-elected Chairman of the Council and Mr. Robin 
Whitworth Deputy-Chairman. Mr. Charles E. Trott, who has been Honorary 
Treasurer of the League since 1949, and whose resignation is reported on page 4. 
has been succeeded by Mr. R. W. West. 


National Councillors 


John Allen Alfred Emmet Anthony Quayle Sam Wanamaker 
Leo Baker Norman Marshall Paul Rogers Robin Whitworth 
Frances Briggs W. Bushill-Matthews Janet Scrutton Robert Young 
Esme Church Robert G. Newton Charles E. Trott 


Regional Members 


Northern Area: Eastern Area Western Area 

J. Cochrane E. E. Ashman H. Y. Timson 

D. McLauchlan Violet Poole J. Stanley Williams 
R. Bowker J. Arthur Jones Vera Lloyd 

Elsie Charlton Florence Roden Phoebe Rees 


London Scotland Wales 
W. L. Kendall Sadie Aitken Herbert Jones 
H. F. Rubinstein Walter Cuthbert T. J. Webley 


The following members have been co-opted to serve on the Council until 
the end of 1960: 














Representatives of Organisations 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds . . Alison Graham Campbell 


British Actors’ Equity. ; . Sidney Monckton 
Little Theatre Guild : . Lihan Fletcher 


individuals 


Ivor Brown : . Chairman of the Council 

M. St. Clair Byrne ._. . Council of Society for Theatre Research 

M. E. Barber . Secretary, League of Dramatists 

Kenneth Rae . Secretary, International Theatre Institute 
Geoffrey Robinson . , . Secretary, Society of West End Managers 

R. W. West. . Hon. Treasurer 

Maisie Cobby ' . Inspector of Drama, L.C.C. Education Department 
Charles Landstone . j . Chairman, Repertory Committee, T.M.A. 

J. L. Hodgkinson. . Drama Director, Arts Council of Great Britain 
John Fernald . ; . Principal, R.A.D.A. 

Michael MacOwan ' . Principal, L.A.M.D.A. 

Gwynneth Thurburn , . Principal, Central School of Speech and Drama 
C. B. Purdom ' , . Secretary, Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
Professor T. H. Searls ' . British Council 

Hugh Willatt . Nottingham Theatre Trust 

Lionel Hale . Standing Conference of Drama Associations 


Executive Committee 


The new Executive Committee, appointed at the first meeting of the new Council, which 
was held on February 20, is as follows: 


Chairman: Ivor Brown Deputy-Chairman; Robin Whitworth 
Hon. Treasurer: R. W. West 


H. F. Rubinstein H. Y. Timson Donald McLauchlan 
W. Bushill-Matthews John Allen Walter Cuthbert 

E. E. Ashman Leo Baker Herbert Jones 

J. W. Cochrane Professor T. H. Searls Charles Trott 


The Executive Committee of the Council is a particularly important body in League 
affairs for it is they who during the past two years have been responsible for the general everyday 
management of the League’s affairs. The authority which the 1957-58 Council delegated to its 
Executive Committee during this time was confirmed at the last meeting of the Council in 
November, 1958, when it was unanimously agreed : 


“That the general business of the League shall until further notice be managed on 
behalf of the Council by an Executive Committee composed as hereunder and appointed 
by the Council from amongst its members (see above). 


‘The Executive Committee shall consist of not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
members elected by the Council of which there shall always be not less than five such 
members elected from amongst the Area Representatives of the Council to the intent that 
each Area of England, as well as Scotland and Wales, shall have not less than one repre- 
sentative each on the Executive Committee. In addition to the members so elected the 
Executive Committee shall include the Chairman of the Council and the Honorary 
Treasurer for the time being, as ex officio members provided for in Article 47. 


“The Executive Committee shall have power from time to time to co-opt not more 
than four additional members who need not be members of the Council but must be 
members of the League. The Quorum of the Executive Committee shall be six. 

“The Executive Committee may from time to time appoint sub-committees for special 
objects and may define their functions and responsibilities.”’ 





New Publication Honours 


Congratulations to the Ruislip Theatre We congratulate Professor T. H. Searls, a 
Guild on the publication of the first number member of the League’s Executive Committee, 
January 1959) of their own magazine who was made a C.M.G. in the New Year's 
“Curtain Up”. An excellent and informative Honours List. 
first issue. 





Annual General Meeting 


INUTES OF THE ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING of the British 

Drama League, held at 10 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1, on Friday, November 
21, 1958, at 5.30 p.m. The Viscount Esher, 
G.B.E. (President) in the Chair. 


1. The Minutes of the last meeting, which 
had been circulated in the Spring 1958 number 
of Drama, were taken as read and signed. 


2. The Annual Report was presented by 


Mr. Ivor Brown, C.B.E., Chairman of the 
Council and Executive Committee, who, in 
moving its adoption, paid a tribute to the 
excellent service given by the staff and ex- 
pressed the League’s deep gratitude to the Lite 
Members who had responded most generously 
to the appeal for contributions to the League’s 
funds. Mr. Brown spoke of the considerable 
additions to the Library, the value of the 
[raining Courses and the Theatregoers’ Club 
and the plans for the extension of the Junior 
Drama League. Mr. McLauchlan seconding, 
the Report was adopted 


3. The Annual Accounts were presented hy 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles E. Trott, wno 
said that rising costs and a drop in income 
had resulted in a small deficit. He added that 
expenditure had been pared to the utmost and 
the present services could not be maintained 
more cheaply. Mr. J. Arthur Jones seconding, 
the Accounts were adopted. 


4. Auditors. Mr. Trott. proposed, Mr. 
West seconded, and it was resolved: “That 
Messrs. Davies, Watson & Co. be re-elected 
auditors for the year 1959”. 


The meeting concluded with a warm vote 
of thanks to the President, the Executive 
Committee and the Administrator. 


The Honorary Treasurer 


it was with great regret that, on February 
20th, the Council learned of Mr. Charles 
Trott’s wish to resign from the post of 
Honorary Treasurer, which he had held since 
1949. Mr. Trott stated that his increasing 
commitments in his professional sphere (he is 
Assistant General Manager of the Midland 
Bank) made it impossible for him to devote to 
the League’s financial affairs the attention 
which they required, and which he had so 
willingly given during the past ten years. In 
the circumstances, the Council regretfully 
accepted Mr. Trott’s resignation, and passed 
a sincere vote of thanks to him for the work 
he had done during this difficult post-war 
period, 


The post of Hon. Treasurer is no sinecure, 
and the League has been most fortunate in 


having had the benefit of Mr. Trott’s wisdom 
and business sense, as well as his devotion to 
the League’s affairs, for such a long time. He 
will be succeeded as Treasurer by Mr. R. W. 
West, whose report on the League’s affairs and 
administration, made at the request of the 
Executive Committee two years ago, tormed 
the basis of the re-organisation trom which the 
League is now benefiting. Mr. West has been 
Treasurer of the Eastern Area for some con- 
siderable time, and became Treasurer to the 
National Committee for Community Drama 
just over a year ago. He is senior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. West, Wake, Price and Co.., 
Chartered Accountants in the City. 


J. D. L. Extension 


In the Winter 1958 issue of “Brief 
Chronicles”, a good deal of emphasis was 
given to the encouragement of youth in the 
theatre. In the last paragraph of the leading 
article, “‘Accent on Youth”’, the following sen- 
tence appeared: “It is the League's hope 
during 1959 (a) to extend the J.D.L. to the 
provinces and make it the nucleus of a national 
organisation, and (b) to assist in creating a 
liaison between young actors of promise and 
adult dramat who young 
actors’. These words were written alter some 
preliminary discussion on the possibilities of 
extending the J.D.L. had taken place. The 
invitation by BBC Television to present a pro- 
gramme on January Ist on ‘“‘Acting for Young 
People” provided both opportunity and stimu- 
lus to put these ideas into action quickly. The 
T.V. programme, which dealt with the work 
of the Junior Drama League and featured some 
of its members, ended with an invitation to 
young people and their parents who saw the 
programme to write to the League asking for 
details of membership and how they could 
benefit from joining. As a result of the broad- 
cast, we received more than six hundred 
inquiries from all parts of the country. Conse- 
quently, the membership of the Junior Drama 
League has already more than doubled, and 
new applications for membership are arriving 
every day. 


societies need 


What is the Junior Drama League? It is an 
association of young people who are interested 
in the living theatre and who enjoy doing 
things in the theatre, on either side of the foot- 
lights, or just as members of the audience. It 
is open to boys and girls anywhere in Great 
Britain between the ages of 12 and 17, and the 
subscription is 5s. per year. New members 
receive the J.D.L. badge and a membership 
card, and a letter of welcome from the secre- 
tary, telling them how they may be helped in 
developing their own particular interest in the 
theatre and how they, in turn, can play their 
part in helping the living theatre. Details of 
these mutual services obviously vary from 








place to place, but in general the secretary 
will give members advice to help them with 
their drama activities and put them in touch 
with Youth Theatre organisations or similar 
groups in their neighbourhood. If there is no 
group suitable nearby, they will be helped to 
form their own local J.D.L. group. Members 
will also receive periodically the J.D.L. Broad- 
sheet and also particulars of training courses, 
summer drama schools and other special youth 
theatre events. 


There is a great deal of hitherto untapped 
enthusiasm and keenness which many dramatic 
societies, for instance, have so far either ignored 
or neglected, and which professional theatre 
companies, particularly resident Repertory 
Companies, have not always catered for. There 
are exceptions in both cases, of course. Some 
amateur groups welcome young people and 
indeed have junior sections. A 
Repertory Companies have Under-20 ”’ 
groups and similar arrangements designed to 
encourage young people to take an active 
interest in the theatre. County Drama Advisers 
and Youth Organisations also do a great deal 
in guiding this youthful enthusiasm along the 
right lines, but there still remains much to be 
done. The living theatre needs the active 
interest of young people continually if it is to 
survive. If there are any youngsters between 
the ages of 12 and 17 whom you know to be 
interested in the theatre, ask them to get in 
touch with us so that we can enroll them as 
members of the Junior Drama League and 
thus help them to help you in the work that you 
are doing for the theatre. 


Children’s Lectures 


The Annual Christmas Holiday Talks on 
the Theatre for Young People were held 
successfully this year at the Vanbrugh Theatre 
and at Wyndham’s. [he first programme, on 
December 29th, Larger than Life’, was intro- 
duced by John Fernald at the Vanbrugh 
Theatre, and was in two parts. The first part 
comprised ten short extracts trom plays, 
designed to illustrate the range of style and 
content which the young drama student ts 
required to master in order to achieve the 
versatility demanded in the theatre to-day. 
The second half showed in some detail how 
the students were encouraged to express them- 
selves in a series of improvisations. 


Michael Barry. Drama Director of 
lelevision, gave the second talk 
at Wyndham’s Theatre on Jelevision Theatre. 
He gave a fascinating exposition of the 
problems and challenges created by television 


B.B.C. 


January 2nd 


drama and his own deep and abiding love of 


the theatre itself was illustrated time and time 
again throughout his talk. 


On January 5th Al Mulock and members of 


number of 


the London Studio demonstrated The Method. 
The form of the programme was virtually to 
invite the audience to sit in at a London 
Studio class where the members of the Studio 
discussed the meaning of this particular acting 
technique and provided some interesting (if 
curious) examples of how The Method actor 
practises to achieve his aim. The audience 
in general tended to be critical, and a very 
lively discussion across the footlights stimu- 
lated the proceedings. 


Training 


The 1959 Training Programme began in 
February with a Weekend Course for Designers 
and Technicians, attended by thirty-five 
students. Instructors included Geoffrey Squire 
and Peter Flook, A.M.1I.E.E. On March 13-15, 
another Theatre-in-Action weekend will be 
held in association with Theatre Workshop. 


The 13th Full-Time Course for Instructors 
and Producers in Amateur Drama will begim 
on April 6 and continue until June 13. The 
syllabus will include work on the History of 
the Theatre and Contemporary Theatre, 
individual practical production, classes and 
demonstrations in stagecraft, scenic design and 
construction and in the teaching of drama, 
play appreciation and adjudication. Lectures 
from producers in the London professional 
theatre are a feature of the course. 


The Junior Drama League meet again 
during the Easter holidays, and a second 
Junior Summer School will be held for them 
from August 4-10 at King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester. This, of course, follows upon the 
remarkable success of last year’s Junior 
Summer School, described in the last issue of 
“Brief Chronicles”. 


Adult Summer Schools will be held this year 
at King Alfred’s College. Winchester (August 
7-16) and at the North Riding Training 
College, Scarborough August 28 to Sep- 
tember 6). Both are ten-day courses for 


producers and actors. 


Overseas Drama Students 


The Overseas Committee of the League 
have planned a series of social evenings, to 
each of which will be invited some of the 
overseas students attending the leading 
London Drama Schools. The idea is to 
provide an opportunity for drama students of 
different nationalities and from different 
Schools to meet each other on social terms, 
and it is hoped that on each occasion the 
Guest of Honour will be a leading actor, 
actress, producer or playwright, who will 
give a short talk or lead a discussion. The 
first gathering has been fixed for March Ist, 
when Paul Rogers will be the Guest of 
Honour. 











Manchester Children’s Lectures 


Under the title **7hrough the Stage Door’’, 
a series of three Saturday morning lectures for 
children has been held by the East Lancashire 
and East Cheshire District Committee, and 
the Adventure Theatre Guild, at the Library 
Theatre, Manchester. 

On October 8, Esmé Church talked about 
What the Actor Has to Know, giving an 


account and demonstration of each aspect of 


the actor’s training. On November 15, Percy 
Corry spoke on Stage Lighting and showed 
the uses of light, and the effects and tricks that 
can be achieved. He staged an interesting dis- 
play of effects such as a waterfall and a snow- 
storm. But the grand finale of the series was 
on January 24 when Harry Secombe gave 
what was perhaps not a lecture, but an interest- 
ing account of his career. Mr. Secombe, who 
was preceded by John Franklyn Robbins of 
the Library Theatre talking about the actor’s 
equipment, began the second half of that 
morning by saying: 

“I asked myself: ‘What has drama got to 
do with me?’ Then I asked myself: ‘What have 
I got to do with drama?’ I am still waiting 
for the answer.” 


He continued to give an account of his 
career, beginning at the age ol twelve, when 
he was 6 ft. 2 in. tall, and a lift fell on him. 
And to paraphrase him: 


First YounG Actor: I’ve got butterflies in 
my stomach. 


Seconp YounG Actor: What have you been 
eating? 

First YounG Actor: Butterflies! 

All the lectures were well attended, and this, 
together with the quality of the questions 
asked, indicates the strong interest in the 
Theatre, of young people in the provinces. As 
a young person myself, I welcome the exten- 
sion of the Junior Drama League. There is a 
need, outside London, for many similar events, 
and more facilities for theatre appreciation. 

Davip Hux.ey. 


The Playhouse, Bradford 


Bradford Civic Playhouse has been success- 
ful in an application for exemption from pay- 
ment of rates. The chairman of the valuation 
panel, Alderman C. Thackeray, said the con- 


tentions made on behalf of the Playhouse 
under the Literary and Scientific Societies Act 
of 1843 were held by the panel to be well 
founded. 


The application under the Act was made 
by Mr. S. Levine, barrister, who is also a 
playing member of the Playhouse, and he 
maintained that the Playhouse was instituted 
exclusively for the purpose of science, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts. 


Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre, 
Crayford 


Members will be interested to know that 
‘The Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre” at Cray- 
ford will be re-opened this year when the new 
permanent building (with the exception of the 
Foyer Block) will be completed. It is a happy 
coincidence that the permanent Theatre for 
Crayford will be available so near to the 40th 
Anniversary of the founding of The British 
Drama League, since the idea of the League 
came to the late Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth when 
attending a drama reading there. Members of 
the New Theatre Group at Crayford are build- 
ing the Theatre with their own hands and have 
collected approximately £5,000 but still need 
a further £3,000 to complete the present works 
The Seat Endowment Scheme is still open and 
a donation of £5 5s. Od. will ensure that the 
donor has his name permanently on a seat in 
the Theatre, and also on a board in the Foyer. 
Friends of the late Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
are asked to send subscriptions to the New 
Theatre Group Appeals Secretary, John H. 
Measures at 208 Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent. 


A Generous Gesture 


Towards the end of November, the Euston 
Players (British Railways L.N.R. Dramatic 
Society) celebrated their 25th anniversary with 
a production of Berkeley Square at the Rudolph 
Steiner Theatre. As a gesture in recognition 
both of their long membership of the B.D.L. 
and of the help they had received from the 
League the Committee of the Euston Plavers 
decided to donate to the League the proceeds 
from their first performance on November 20. 
This amounted to thirty-five guineas, and a 
cheque was received from the 
january 8th. 


Society on 


It is very heartening not only to find how 
lively are societies with such a long and proud 
history but, more rarely, to find how ready a 
particular society is to acknowledge the benefit 
it has derived over the years from the services 
and facilities available to it as a member of 
the League. The League’s Council is deeply 
indebted to the Euston Players for the gesture 
and the impulse behind it, as well as the very 
welcome cheque. 


New Plays 


Many new plays are sent in to the League 
for criticism by our panel of readers, and the 
authors would often like to be put in touch 
with amateur societies interested in the produc- 
tion of original plays. We intend to draw up a 
list of societies willing to read new plays and 
consider them for production. If your society 
wishes to be included in. this list, which will 
be sent to authors on request, please write to 
the Administrator. 





The Australian Scene 


Che relation between amateur drama and 
University disciplines came under review at 
our Seminar on Drama in Education last 
\ugust. Various attitudes were taken, ranging 
irom that expressed in the Report of the Oxford 
University Commission to that prevalent in 
\merican universities, where drama is, in John 
\llen’s phrase, “‘widely accepted as a proper 
subject for academic study in all its practical 
ramifications’. There is no similar uniformity 
of approach in Australia. Dramatic activity 
among undergraduates is mainly extra-curri- 
cular, though in some Language Departments 
its educational uses are officially recognised. 


Qn the other hand, non-academic adult 
education, for which universities supply tutors, 
is taking account of the growing demand for 
training in the dramatic arts as a means olf 
enriching life both for the individual and for 
the community. Recent instances are a Week- 
end School at the University of New England, 
conducted by a former Lecturer in Drama at 
a New Zealand University, and the Summer 
School organised at the University of Adelaide 
by its Department of Adult Education. In both 
cases the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust 
has co-operated by making tutors available. 


A staff member of the Adelaide Adult 


Education Department is Hon. Secretary of 


the newly-formed South Australian Theatre 
Society, which is afhliated with BDL (Aust. 
[he Society has established an advisory panel 
for member groups on technical matters and 
production, has publicised One-Act Play Festi- 
vals—one city and the other country-—and 
invitations on behalf of the Adelaide 
Repertory Theatre and University Theatre 
(;suild for two members of any country group 
to be their guests at any of their productions. 
It is organising for its members a lending 
library of sets of plays. 


The Amateur Theatrical Society of Far 
North Queensland is also planning to list and 
circulate for mutual benefit copies of plays 
which member groups possess. We have always 
hoped that regional libraries would augment, 
and in states other than New South Wales 
eventually perhaps take over, this particular 
branch of library service. These latest moves 
towards self-help in the north and south of our 
vast continent are very welcome as an applica- 
tion of the Do-It-Yourself principle which ani- 
mates all League activities. 


issued 


The competition-winning play, Slaughter of 
St. Teresa’s Day, which the Trust has under- 
taken to produce, was written by Peter Kenna, 
who, like Ray Lawler, has had practical stage 
experience. In 1951 Martin Browne singled 
out for commendation his playing of the part 
of the Herald in Murder in the Cathedral, which 
was presented by the Genesian Theatre at the 
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Finals of our Commonwealth Jubilee Full- 
Length Play Festival. 
E. M. TiLpesey. 


New Zealand Branch 


Mrs. Elsie Woolcott, member of the N.Z. 
Working Committee and of the Wellington 
Area, has succeeded Mr. F. R. Burns as 
National Secretary of the New Zealand Branch 
of the league. One of Mrs. Woolcott’s first 
duties 1s the planning of the Annual Conference 
which will be held in mid-March. 


Foreign Exchange 


An amateur theatre association in Germany, 
the Verband fur Heimat und Volkesbihnen- 
spiele, e.V., of Bochum, West Germany have 
written inquiring if there is any English drama 
group interested in the idea of doing an ex- 
change visit with them. In brief, the idea 
would be for the English group to receive and 
accommodate a German group who would 
present a production under their auspices. 
Later in the year, the English group would 
visit Germany and present an English pro- 
duction under the auspices of the German 
group. 


Any English groups who are interested 
should write to the Administrator for more 
details, saying if possible at what time of the 
year they would be prepared to receive the 
German company and on what dates they 
would probably be able to pay a return visit 
to Germany. 


Annual Conference 


The following resolutions were carried at 
the Annual Conference and subsequently 
adopted by the Council at their meeting in 
November: 


‘That this Conference deplores the use by 
some amateur societies of the word ‘Reper- 
tory’ in their title, as this practice tends to 
give a wrong impression to the public.” 


‘That this Conference approves the action 
taken by the British Drama League in pro- 
moting activities among young people, and 
asks the Council to urge member societies 
to take more active steps to recruit young 
people into their dramatic companies and 
to invite them on to their organising 
committees.” 


“That this Conference of the British 
Drama League urges co-operation between 
protessional theatres and amateur societies in 
promoting the welfare of the living theatre, 
and particularly in seeking the interest and 
co-operation of Local Authorities in the 
establishment of Civic Theatres.’ 





The resolution submitted by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes: 

“That this Conference urges the general 
introduction of a sliding scale of royalities 
on plays, thus giving smail organisations a 
larger choice of plays and recompensing the 
author by the increased number of 
performances” 

was considered by the Council, but after a 
lengthy discussion was not endorsed. It was 
resolved, however, “That the League should 
continue to investigate the possibility of obtain- 
ing better terms for small socicties.’’ 


Drama Luncheon 


On Wednesday, June 10 a Drama Luncheon 
will be held at the Café Royal, Regent Street, 
london to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of the British Drama League and the first 
publication of the League’s magazine Drama. 
The President of the League, Lord Esher, and 
Mr. Ivor Brown, Chairman of the Council 
and Editor of Drama, will be present and 
among the {guests will be many distinguished 
artists of the theatre who have written for 
Drama during its long and eventful history. 

A limited number of tickets for the Luncheon 
will be available to members of the League 
(including affiliated societies) and their friends. 
‘Tickets, price one guinea, may be obtained 
from the Administrator. 


Blackwood Little Theatre 


This progressive Little Theatre Club in 
Wales includes two Irish playwrights in their 
1958-59 programme. Bernard Shaw's Tou 
Never Can Tell was the December production 
and Lennox Robinson’s The Whiteheaded Boy 
will be given in April. Sandwiched between 
the Irishmen is Henry Lewis’s play 7he High 
Wall (February). The Society has been afhlia- 
ted to the League for nearly thirty years, 
since 1930, and represented Wales in the 1958 
British Final Festival. 


Gateshead Little Theatre 


This is Gateshead’s only live theatre and was 
opened during the War in 1943 by the Pro- 
gressive Players. They, too, were early mem- 
bers of the League, joining soon alter their own 
inception in 1920. Bernard Shaw’s interest in 
the amateur theatre in the early days and his 
reasonable royalty terms were of great help to 
such small groups as the Progressive Players 
then were and at an early B.D.L. Conference 
at which Shaw was present, their representative 
brought the housed own by announcing she 
had 7s. 4d. royalties for him. The autumn 
programme last year included works by Wilde 
An Ideal Husband), Ibsen (Pillars of the Com- 
munity) and Miller (All My Sons). 





THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 


is not only a complete catalogue of the British 
Drama League Library but also an invaluable 
work of reference for all those engaged in the 
study of plays and dramatic literature. It is 
published in four parts, viz. 

The Player's Library 1950 ~—s LAS pp. 
The First Supplement 195] 128 pp. 
The Second Supplement 1954 256 pp. 
The Third Supplement 1956 256 pp. 


PRICES 
1950 Edition £1. 10.0 (15/— to members) 
Ist Supplement 8.6 (4/3 to members) 
2nd Supplement £1. 1.0 (10/6 to members) 
3rd Supplement £1 .1 . 0 (10/6 to members) 


OTHER LEAGUE 


PLAYS FOR ACTING AND READING 


THEATRE STUDY 


A Selected Bibliography of the Theatre. 

Some useful information and a brief selection 
of books recommended for those in search of 
knowledge of the Theatre. Theatre Study 
claims to be neither comprehensive nor 
advanced. The Bibliography includes sections 
on the Amateur Theatre, theatre in general, 
production, acting, theatre design, setting, 
stage management, lighting, costume, make-up, 


speech and movement. There is a list of 


publications useful in the selection of plays, a 
brief list of theatre magazines and their 
publishers and a directory of publishers, as 
well as short descriptions of British Drama 
League services of especial interest to those 
interested in the living theatre. Price 1/-. 


PUBLICATIONS 


(A complete catalogue of the play ‘sets’ in the B.D.L. Library (5,000 titles) 
COMMENDABLE ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR WOMEN AND YOUTH GROUPS 


POSSIBLE PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


WORTHWHILE ONE-ACT PLAYS compiled by A. H. Wharrier — 
RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR SCHOOL PRODUCTION 
SOME FOREIGN PLAYS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


VERSE DRAMA IN ENGLISH 


BASIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE SMALL STAGE 


TOWARDS THE CIVIC THEATRE 
“ASSOCIATE OF THE DRAMA BOARD” 


ALL PRICES PLU S POSTAGE 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE UEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 

(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 

A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended primarily for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M. 
Teacher’s Diploma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course affo a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum includes, besides training and 
lectures in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 

A musical subject may be taken as an additional 
study at the appropriate fee. 

fees are thirty pounds per term with an 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, ¢.8.8., HON.R.A.M., F.G.6.M. 


Curriculum eo ty are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers Performers. Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, " Speech, Public Speaking and all Musical 
Subiects. In ition to private which form the 
basis of instruction, there are classes for ce and Move- 
ment, Verse Speaking, Microphone Technique, etc. The 
School remains open in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition. 

The Course for the Teacher’s Diploma of Associateship 
in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M.) is based on a three-year 


| curriculum consisting of two years’ full-time stucly at this 


School, followed by a one-year course of teacher training 


entrance fee of two guineas. 
L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 
Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, Syllabuses and information 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, Secretary. 


| at Trent Park T 
The complete course 


, Cockfosters, Middlesex. 
i by the Ministry of 


is recognised 
Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 


Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained 


from the 


Secretary, Eric H,. Day, M.A. 














THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART) 





(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Biseaneve Tue Queen Moruer 
Principal : 
ENRY HAVERGAL 
M.A, a ), B.Mus., Hon. D. Mus. 
(Edin.). Hon, R.A.M. 


Director : 
Coum CHANDLER 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, ame ) 


Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Chor 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing. 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Prope:ty-:naking, etc. 


The University of Glasgow provides a special course for | 


students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama aaa 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help, 


Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under | 


supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 
DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
‘The session consists of three terns, each of 12 weeks. 





rticulars from John B. Morrison, 


Prospectus and 
rge’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 


Secretary, St. 








Principal 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








Lady Barnett 


Lady Paget 


K.B.E., C.B., 


Miss Gwen Firangcon-Davies 
Charles Graves, 


Terence Rattigan, Esq. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford 
Major-General Sir 

Neville we 


M.C. Mrs 
Sir Donald Wolfit, C.B.E. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Douglas Fairbanks, 
K.B.E., D.F.C 

Sir John Gielend 

Mrs. C. Peache 

Barry O’Brien, Esq. 

Michael Redgrave. 
C.B.E. 

Donald Sinden, Esq. 

. Vernon Tate 








For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STUZET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 














he resolution submitted by the 
kKederation of Women’s Institutes: 


National 


‘That this Conference urges the general 
introduction of a sliding scale of rovyalities 
on plays, thus giving small organisations a 
larger choice of plays and recompensing the 
author by the of 
perlormances” 

was considered 


increased number 
by the Council, but after a 
lengthy discussion was not endorsed. It was 
resolved, however, ““That the League should 
continue to investigate the possibility of obtain- 
ing better terms for small societies.”’ 


Drama Luncheon 


On Wednesday, June 10 a Drama Luncheon 
will be held at the Calé Royal, Regent Street. 
london to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of the British Drama League and the first 
publication of the League’s magazine Drama 
The President of the League, Lord Esher, and 
Mr. Ivor Brown, Chairman of the Council 
and Editor of Drama, will be present and 
among the lguests will be many distinguished 
artists of the theatre have written for 
Drama during ‘ts long and eventful history. 

\ limited number of tickets for the Luncheon 
will be available to members of the Leagus 
(ime luding afhliated societies) and their friends 
lickets, price guinea, m 
from the Administrator. 


who 


one ay he obtained 


Blackwood Little Theatre 


Dhis progressive Little Theatre Club in 
Wales includes two Irish playwrights in then 
1958-59 programme. Bernard lou 
Never Can Tell was the December production 
and Lennox Robinson’s The Whiteheaded Boy 
will be given in April. Sandwiched between 
the Irishmen is Henry Lewis's play 7he High 
Wall (February The Society has been afhlia- 
ted to the League for nearly thirty vears. 
since 1930, and repress nted Wales in the 1958 
British Final 


Shaw's 


| estival 


Gateshead Little Theatre 


his is Gateshead’s only live theatre and was 
opened during the War in 1943 by the Pro- 
gressive Plavers. They. too, were early mem- 
bers of the League, joining soon alter their own 
inception in 1920. Bernard Shaw’s interest in 
the amateur theatre in the early days and his 
reasonable royalty terms were of great help to 
such small groups as the Progressive Plavers 
and at an early B.D.L 
at which Shaw was present, the representative 
brought the own by announcing 
td. royalties tor him. [The autumn 
programme last year included works by Wilde 

Ir; Ideal Husband . Ibsen Pillars of 
munity) and Miller (All My Sons 


then were Clonterence 


housed she 
had 78 


the Com- 





THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 


is not only a complete catalogue of the British 
Drama League Library but also an invaluable 
work of reference for all those engaged in the 
study of plays and dramatic literature. It is 
published in four parts, viz. 

The Player's Library 1950 
The First Supplement 195] 
The Second Supplement 1954 
The Third Supplement 1956 


1115 pp. 
128 pp 
256 pp. 
256 pp. 


PRICES 
1950 Edition £1.10.0(15 
Ist Supplement 8.6 
2nd Supplement £1.1. 
3rd Supplement £1.1. 


to members) 
(4/3 to members) 
0 (10/6 to members) 
0 (10/6 to members) 


OTHER LEAGUE 


PLAYS FOR ACTING AND READING 


PHEATRE 
A Selected Bibliography of the Theatre. 
Some useful information and a brief selection 
of books recommended for those tn search of 
knowledge of the Theatre. Theatre Study 
claims to be neither comprehensive nor 
advanced. The Bibliography includes sections 
on the Amateur Theatre, theatre in general, 
production, acting, theatre design, setting, 
Stage Management, lighting, costume, make-up, 
speech and movement. There ts a list of 
publications useful in the selection of plays, a 
brief list of theatre magazines and_ their 
publishers and a directory of publishers, as 
well as short descriptions of British Drama 
League services of especial interest to those 
interested in the living theatre. Price | 


PUBLICATIONS 


STUDY 


(A complete catalogue of the play ‘sets’ in the B.D.L. Library (5,000 titles) 
COMMENDABLE ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR WOMEN AND YOUTH GROUPS 


POSSIBLE PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLI 


WORTHWHILE ONE-ACT PLAYS compiled by A. H. Wharrier 
PRODUCTION 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR SCHOOI 
SOME FOREIGN PLAYS IN 
VERSE DRAMA IN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


BASIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE SMALL STAGI 


TOWARDS THEI 
“ASSOCIATE OF 


CIVIC THEATRI 
THI 


DRAMA BOARD” 


4LL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 
President: 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS UF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 

MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 
SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended primarily for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M 
Teacher’s Diploma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course also affords a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum includes, besides training and 
lectures im all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 

A musical subject may be taken as an additional 
study at the appropriate fee. 

The fees are thirty pounds per term with an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

L.R.A.M,. DIPLOMA 

Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, Syllabuses and information 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, Secretary. 








GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
oi MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 


EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.8., HON.R.A.M., F.G.5.M, 


Curriculum Courses are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers and Performers. Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, Public Speaking and all Musical 
Subiects. In addition to private lessons, which form the 
basis of instruction, there are classes for Mime and Move- 
ment, Verse Speaking, Microphone Technique, etc. The 
School remains open in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition. 


The Course for the Teacher's Diploma of Associateship 
in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M.) is based on a three-year 
curriculum consisting of two years’ full-time study at this 
School, followed by a one-year course of teacher training 
at Trent Park Training College, Cockfosters, Middlesex. 
The complete course is recognised by the Ministry of 
Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 
Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 
Patron: 
Her Majesty QUEEN demons Tue Queen Moruer 
Principal : 
Henry HAvVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon. D. Mus. 
(Edin.). Hon, R. A.M, 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing. 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help, 
Teacher students are given opp »rtunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards :— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 





Director : 
Coum CHANDLER 





Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George's Place, Glasgow, C.2. 





WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 
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FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett 


Douglas Fairbanks, 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies K.B.E., D.F.C. 


Sir John Gielgud 

Mrs. C. Peache 

Barry O'Brien, Esq. 

Michael Redgrave. 
C.B.E. 


Charles Graves, Esq 
Lady Paget 
Terence Rattigan, Esq. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford 
Major-General Sir 
Neville Swiney, Donald Sinden, Esq. 
K.B.E.. C.B., MLC. Mrs. Vernon Tate 
Sir Donald Wolfic, C.B.E. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 




















FURSINE 


IS THE THEATRE 
COLOUR MEDIUM 


WHICH COMES IN THE 


BIG SHEETS 


54” x 24” x -010” 
24” x 18” x -010’ 


Cut pieces can be supplied to fit all popular 
makes of lighting equipment at attractive rates 


Details of these and colour range book- 
let gladly sent to Secretaries on request. 


Specialist manufacturers of all Stage Lighting and Control Equipment 
lustrated literature free on application 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213-7) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22 ALIE STREET, ALOGATE, €.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
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